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Easy to Understand 


T COSTS less for fuel and lubricant to operate a tractor, 

truck, car, and implements equipped with Timken Bearings. 
Timken-equipped machinery gets more done, and gives many 
extra years of fast, perfect service. Rep/acement is avoided. New 
equipment can be added. 


That is the practical, easy-to-understand, paying part of Timken 
engineering and sales advantages — elimination of all possible 
friction — greater load capacity — full thrust capacity — and the 
exclusive combination of Timken tapered construction, Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, and Timken-made electric steel. 


Mechanical matters are impressively sett/ed, simply by featuring 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, adopted by noted manufacturers 
for every type of equipment. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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Our Fertilizer Policy 


There is an important place for ready-mixed fertilizers in 
Southern Agriculture. A great majority of farmers will not 
study their crop and soil needs sufficiently, nor will they learn 
sufficient of the relative uses and values of fertilizer materials 
to enable them to intelligently mix their own fertilizers, and 
therefore they will and should continue to buy ready-mixed 
goods. This is especially true in those sections where all three 
plant foods are needed and used and the large volume of sales 
reduces the relative cost of ready-mixed goods. 


In our opinion, the best sources of information for recom- 
mendations as to the fertilizer needs of Southern soils and crops 
are the results obtained by our Southern Experiment Stations 
in their fertilizer tests, and these are the guide or standard for 
our recommendations. 


It is the aim of The Progressive Farmer to give its readers the 
most accurate and useful information regarding their fer- 
tilizer needs and through simple and accurate discussions of 
fertilizer materials, plant foods, soils, and crops to increase 
their knowledge of this most important problem. 


We shall maintain and advocate that the intelligent farmer 
who will make a careful study of fertilizer materials and. of 
his soil and crop needs can mix his fertilizers at home and 
obtain as good results at a lower cost. This is particularly true 
in those sections where only one or two of the plant foods are 
required and where the small volume of sales of ready-mixed 
goods makes their cost relatively higher. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 


BIRMINGHAM - RALEIGH - MEMPHIS - DALLAS 





UNTREATED 


BAYER DUST 


Difference in yield, 7.7 bushels per acre 
Farm of N. J. Wilson, Sac County, Iowa 


$2.22 per Acre 
Larger Corn Profits 


In 69 seed treatment demonstrations 
conducted by agricultural workers in 
1927 BAYER DUST increased the 
average yield 3.2 bushels per acre. At 
average farm prices (1921-25) this in- 
crease was worth $2.22 and cost the 
grower only 5 cents. 


$16.28 per Acre 
Larger Potato Profits 


In 46 seed potato treatment demonstra- 
tions conducted by agricultural workers 
in 1927 DIPDUST increased the average 
yield 14.8 bushels per acre, or exactly 
10 percent. At average farm prices 
(1921-25) this increase was worth $16.28 
and cost the grower only $1.50 per acre. 


BAYER DUST and DIPDUST 


BAYER DUST and DIPDUST, organic mercury seed 
disinfectants for corn, sorghum, white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
vegetable and other seeds, are the result of many years of in- 
tensive research by our Scientific Staff. In addition to this, 
they have been tested for ! to 5 years by official investigators 
in almost every experiment station in the United States. 


As they were introduced commercially only a few years ago, you may not 
yet be familiar with the possibilities they hold for reducing crop production 
Costs in your section. For this reason, we wish to assist you in every way pos- 
sible so that you may learn for yourself how BAYER Products will materially 


benefit your growers. 


Why not conduct one or more careful tests in your section this year and 
thus secure for your farmers first hand information about BAYER DUST 
and DIPDUST? We will gladly supply you free of charge with materials 
and suggestions for conducting such tests. All we ask is that you check the 
results carefully at harvest time. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, Inc. 


Agricultural Department 117 Hudson Street, N. Y. C 
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Once upon a time I offended 
a Scientist and therefrom 
learned much about— 


clence 
By Hf Mend 


LEARNED to respect science by unwittingly offending a 


Scientist. 


Having acquaintance with the science of fistology, and know- 
ing how dearly the doctors of the Ph.D. (physiognomy destruc- 
tive) degree court publicity, I supposed that the chemical labora- 
tory would be equally anxious for fame. 

I knew much about pugilism but little or nothing about 
metabolism. To make a sad story short, I invaded the realms of a 
Scientist who was later to become the father of the vitamin 
theory. My invasion came.at an inopportune moment. I brought 
home the bacon, but I spilled the beans! 


In a private lecture to a crass class 
of one, this solemn professor opened 
my eyes to the governing principle of 
pure science. He taught me that 


scareheads are not so precious to the 
scientist as conclusions at the end of 
a lengthy bibliography; that an ephem- 
eral news story hath no such charm 
to him as a research bulletin with foot- 





notes, asterisks, daggers, and tabula- 
tions; and that a select audience of un- 
derstanding readers is more to be 
courted than a big circulation of 
casuals. 

He probably told me more, but I 
did not assimilate it. I lived through 
the ordeal, and he has probably for- 
given and forgotten me; but out of 
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the experience I came to see why the 
creation of the world is told so tersely 
in a few sentences. It was too strong 
for the reporters and too scientific for 
the circulation. I have read the popu- 
lar treatise on it many times, but I 
don’t know what they did with the 
original research bulletin! 

Flippancy is resented by the labora- 
tory, much as it may be admired by 
the laity. Fifty thousand solemn and 
sonorous words hermetically sealed in 
a library vault as a cornerstone docu- 
ment of achievement are worth more 
to pure science than a position on the 
“pictorial pink.” It is better to molder 
with Copernicus than to share the 
matrix with Gene Tunney or Charlie 
Chaplin. To all of which I doff my 
derby. It’s no sin to have an idiosyn- 
crasy. 

Though science grows fretfully im- 
patient of the clumsy efforts of some 
well-meaning interpreters like myself, 
yet science as a profession must needs 
be very much the opposite. The man 
who posed for the proverbial “patience 
on a monument” was a scientist sitting 
on a pile of laboratory note books. 
Whenever I go past Rodin’s statue of 
The Thinker in Philadelphia, I get the 
impression of a sort of cave-man scien- 
tist who is trying hard to find the 
answer to something above the din that 
his kids are making playing shinny 
with the dinosaur bones. 


ATIENCE is bred by devotion and 
concentration. These are the 
handmaiden virtues that wait upon the 
scientist even as the wood nymphs 
once graced the bower of Apollo. They 
soothe his weary hours by crooning 
courageous sagas, and hold before him 
the tempting proffer of laurel- 
crowned reward—something like keep- 
ing the whippet racers going by 
dangling ahead of them a piece of bo- 
logna on a stick! 
If patience, devotion, and concen- 
tration did not exist in the human 
spirit, the race of mankind would still 
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be gibbering in the jungle. 

The challenge of the puzzle appeals 
to human nature. From the nursery 
to the laboratory, the unsolved riddles 
of the world bring out all of the pa- 
tience, devotion, and concentration 
that is in us. 


RUE science plays the 
for the game’s sake. The 
Curies, husband and wife, _part- 
ners in poverty, working in a little 
shed with crude apparatus, extracted 
from the despised pitchblende of 
France a substance which is now 
worth $7,000 a gram. Ben Franklin 
snatched the thunderbolt from heaven 
with a child’s kite and a door key, 
Charles Darwin, working out his the- 
ory of natural selection, came finally 
into loggerheads with orthodoxy, 
Monsier Pasteur, in saving the life of 
a little Alsatian peasant boy who was 
bitten by a rabid hound, evolved the 
great theory and practice of inocula- 
tion. Michael Pupin, Serbian farmer 
boy landing in America with a nickel 
in his pocket, has become a distin- 
guished contributor to the field of 
electro-mechanics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Father Mendel, parish priest, 
humble gardener, and flower lover, es- 
tablished a law which is fundamental 
in eugenics and biology today. Justus 
von Liebig at Giessen and Sir John 
Lawes at Rothamsted founded the 
“kindergarten” from which the mod- 
ern school of soil science has gradu- 
ated. John Richardson Young, strug- 
gling chemist of Maryland, began the 
first chapters of the American science 
of foods and nutrition with his studies 
of gastric digestion. The energy tables 
of Henry P. Armsby challenged a 
whole collegiate band of livestock pro- 
fessors to go him one or two better. 
In most of such striking victories 
in the riddle solving business it is not 
so much brilliancy and flash that wins 
the goal as hard work and patience. 
Wonderful things developed by sci- 
ence are only the product of the scien- 
(Turn to Page 62) 


game 














§ A birds-eye 
view of the 
fertilizer sit- 
uation in the 
Gopher State. 


Fertilizers 


Take 
Hold 





By W. P. Kirkwood 


Editor, Minnesota College of Agriculture 


IKE improved livestock, commer- 
L cial forms of plant food are grad- 
ually coming into their own in Minne- 
sota. Wherever they can be used with 
profit to supplement the farm manure 
and the legumes grown on the farm, 
they are finding a welcome. There is 
no furore about it. The idea of finding 
out just where fertilizers can be used 
with profit is spreading in Minnesota, 
and on a sound basis. Farmers are 
trying-out the fertilizers, separately 
and in combinations, and when a 
farmer finds by the use of small test 
plots that the added returns will more 
than pay for the material and the 
labor of application, he is ready to go 
ahead. 

For this attitude the College of 





Agriculture of the University of Min- 
nesota is chiefly responsible. 

The Soils Division of the college 
several years ago began a series of 
studies which have resulted in what 
may be called a map of the soil needs 
of the state. The lines of demarca- 
tion of the different needs are not 
sharply drawn. They could not be. 
But the broad areas are now clearly 
indicated, and a farmer in any part of 
the state is now able to follow a blazed 
trail. He knows, or can know for 
the asking, what are the first things 
in the way of fertilizers which he 
should try on his particular acres. As 
a result, ever increasing numbers of 
farmers are experimenting with small 
plots, finding out their soil needs, and 
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then increasing their use of fertilizers. 

Dr. C. O. Rost, in a recent talk to 
Minnesota farmers, gave a word map 
of his state’s soil needs, in substance 
as follows: 

“If you live in southwestern, west- 
ern or northwestern Minnesota, that 
part of the state west of a line from 
Albert Lea, through the Twin Cities 
and Sauk Center, to Roseau, where 
you have black prairie soils mostly, 
you should try phosphate fertilizer. 
In that part of the state we have 
found that phosphate so commonly 
increases the yield that every farmer 
ought to try small-scale experiments 
on his own fields, if he has not already 
done so. . . . The phosphate should be 
tried as far as possible on alfalfa, red 
clover, barley, wheat, and corn. 

“If you live in southeastern Min- 
nesota; that is, east of a line running 
southward from the Twin Cities to 
the Iowa line, you should also try 
ynosphate. Last year we made trials 
wn 40 fields of corn in that section of 
une state. On most of these fields the 


phosphate gave higher yields thaa any 
other fertilizer or any fertilizer mix- 


ture. It also distinctly hastened ma- 
turity. The increase in yields and the 
hastening of maturity were not so 
marked as in south- 
western, western, 


‘ Minnesota’s 
fertilizer 
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and northwestern Minnesota, but were 
encouraging enough to warrant a trial 
with phosphate on every farm. Corn, 
red clover, and barley are the best 
crops on which to make trials in 
southeastern Minnesota. 

“In northern Minnesota, east of a 
line from Minneapolis, through Sauk 
Center, to Roseau, it would be well to 
confine your trials to a complete fer- 
tilizer for ordinary farm crops—other 
than clover and alfalfa. Try a 2-12-2 
mixture, putting it on broadcast at 
300-350 pounds to the acre, or at one- 
half that rate for cultivated crops 
when an attachment to the planter is 
used. For potatoes and truck crops, 
try a 4-8-6 fertilizer, at the rate of 
400-500 pounds to the acre broadcast 
or 300 pounds to the acre with an 
attachment. For clover and alfalfa 
try one of the phosphate-potash mix- 
tures, such as 0-10-20 or 0-11-22.” 

An outline map of Minnesota shows 
the divisions of Dr. Rost’s word pic- 
ture. 

But Dr. Rost’s information applies 
to mineral soils. What about peat 
soils? Minnesota is the champion peat 
state of the union. It has 7,000,000 
acres of peat, according to estimates. 
And peat-soil farming is something 
new under the sun; that is, success- 
ful peat-soil farming. It was only 52 
years ago that the first attempts were 
made at the annlication of science to 

such farming, and that was 
in Germany. But now come 
the people of the soils di- 
vision of the Minnesota 


“College of Agriculture, saying: 


“On peat land, wherever the water 
table can be lowered a few feet below 
the surface, we can obtain excellent 
meadows and pastures, with tame 
grasses and clovers, and these can be 
made to produce at least as much hay 
and as much pasturage as the best 
loams or clay loams. Peat also can be 
made to produce good yields of hardy 
vegetables—those that can withstand 
summer frosts, such as carrots, cab- 
bages, and turnips. It can be made 
also to give high yields of potatoes of 
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Peat, near Anoka, Minn., without fertilizer—potatoes, 27 bushels an 
acre; corn 6 tons of silage an acre. 


excellent quality, when summer frosts 
do not interfere. Winter rye can 
usually be made to do well and oats 
and barley often give good yields.” 
But notice that “can be made.” 
Don’t get the idea, however, that peat 
lands can be made to produce as in- 
dicated simply by applying methods 
and practices which have proved suc- 
cessful on upland soils. You have to 
It may be 


introduce something else. 
lime, it may be phosphate, it may be 
potash, or it may be mixtures. Rarely 
is it nitrogen. But among Minnesota’s 
peat lands, most fields need both phos- 
phate and potash. 

The thing to do here, again, is to 


tryout the peat. The first step— 
even before drainage is installed—is to 
find out, by taking samples according 
to directions and having them exam- 
ined in the chem- 
ical laboratory of 
the soils division at 
the College of Ag- 
riculture, whether 
it is high-lime or 
low-lime peat. The 
next step is to find 
out what fertilizer 
is needed. 

The state is not 
mapped for peat- 
land needs in the 
Way it is mapped 
for mineral soils 
needs. Peat soils 
are more uncertain. 
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However, it is not 
dificult to deter- 
mine what _ the 
needs are in any 
particular field, and 
the farmers of 
Minnesota, having 
learned that this 
can be done, are 
doing it. The num- 
ber of men farm- 
ing these peat soils 
is steadily increas- 
ing. For example, 
in Anoka county 
just north of Min- 
neapolis and St. 
Paul in 1919 no one except the 
University of Minnesota was trying to 
farm peat, and the university was try- 
ing as a means of finding out for the 
rest of the state. In 1920 one farmer 
undertook to follow the university’s 
lead. In 1922 about 40 farmers were 
at peat-land farming; in 1923, 200; 
and now it is estimated that the num- 
ber is at least 700. 

Two pictures shown herewith show 
what can be done. The one picture, a 
corn field in the background and po- 
tatoes in front, shows the kind of re- 
sults obtained without fertilizing. The 
other picture shows what phosphate 
and potash can do in the same locality. 

With information such as has been 
accumulated by the soils division of 

(Turn to Page $1) 


Peat, near Anoka, Minn., with phosphate and potash—potatoes, 320 
bushels an acre; corn 24 tons of silage an acre. 





Discarding 
the Pre-war “Par” 


By Arthur P. Chew 


United States Department of Agriculture 


O much has been said lately about ° 


the disparity between the prices 
of farm products and the prices of 
non-agricultural goods, that many 
may wonder what has happened to it 
when they consult forthcoming official 
price index numbers. It will seem to 
have vanished. They will perhaps 
think some magic wand, some sover- 
eign panacea for the ills of agriculture, 
has wiped out the disparity and made 
everything lovely in a twinkling. 

Unfortunately that is not the case. 
Future index numbers will fail to show 
a disparity between agricultural and 
industrial prices, not because such dis- 
parity no longer exists, but simply be- 
cause, for reasons quite outside the 
control of the Department of Agri- 
culture, it has been necessary to aban- 
don the system of comparing current 
with pre-war price relationships. Com- 
parisons will henceforth be on a post- 
war basis. 

Naturally the actual situation re- 
mains unaffected. All that has hap- 
pened is that our official statisticians, 
in measuring the purchasing power of 
farm commodities, are required to use 
the non-agricultural prices of 1926 
as a yardstick, instead of the average 
level of prices in the pre-war years of 
1909-1914. This is necessitated by 
corresponding action taken in the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. In reckoning farm 
commodity purchasing power, the De- 
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partment of Agriculture has to use a 
non-agricultural price index supplied 
to it by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which in January ceased compiling 
pre-war average prices. This action 


obliged the Department of Agricul- 
ture to go on a postwar basis likewise. 


New Index Numbers 


Present index number plans in the 
Department of Agriculture are af- 
fected by certain other considerations, 
and this article may appear before all 
difficulties are smoothed out. But it 
is settled that the purchasing power 
index number hereafter will take post- 
war rather than pre-war conditions as 
a basis for comparisons. There is noth- 
ing else to do, since the industrial 
prices necessary to compare present 
with pre-war price-ratios will no 
longer be available. In other words, 
the new index numbers will have a 
new point of departure, very different 
from the old one in that it will coin- 
cide with a period of relatively low 
rather than of relatively high agricul- 
tural prices. Thus the new index num- 
bers, on a cursory glance, may seem 
to contradict the story told by the 
old ones. With reference to the se- 
lected ‘base-period,” they will show 
agricultural prices above rather than 
below “‘par.” 

In reality no conflict exists between 
the testimony of the new and the testi- 
mony of the old figures. The new 
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index numbers compare present con- 
ditions with what has happened since 
the war, rather than with what hap- 
pened before the war. Taking 1926 
as the year with reference to which all 
comparisons are to be made obviously 
tends to reflect an apparently favor- 
able agricultural situation, because the 
trend of prices 
since then has 
been upward in 
the agricultural 
and downward in 


The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
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natural to use that period for com- 
parisons because it is marked off from 
later periods by great events and pro- 
found economic changes. Yet the 
convenience of using a pre-war base in 
price comparisons should not blind us 
to the fact that taking a definite term 
of years and calling it par is purely 
arbitrary. 

In the post-war 
price depression, 
as every one 
knows, agricul- 


the industrial 
commodities. But 
when compari- 
sons are made 
over a longer per- 
iod, the force of 
the data showing 
agriculture _ still 
at a disadvantage 
as compared with 
industry remains 
unimpaired. 
Nothing is 
changed, in short, 
except our choice 
of a base-period, 
and no misunder- 
standing need 
arise if we are 
careful not to 
identify this 
period, or any 
other period, with 
some mythical 
or norm 
in the relation- 
ship between 
agriculture and 
industry. 

Much harm has 
been done by the 
false idea that 
the pre-war rela- 


tistics of the United States 
Department of Labor is now 
compiling its index numbers 
on a 1926 price basis. 


The index numbers of 
agricultural prices as pub- 
lished by the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
is on a pre-war basis. 


Thus it is impossible to 
use the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index numbers to 
compute the purchasing pow- 
er of agricultural products 
on a pre-war basis. 


Mr. Chew discusses in de- 
tail the adjustments neces- 
sary at the present time to 
get an accurate picture of 
the disparity between agri- 
cultural and non-agricul- 
tural prices. 


He sees not only the prac- 


ticability but the almost 
necessity of discarding the 
pre-war basis of agricultural 
prices. 


ture was damaged 


~ much more than 


industry. Farm 
commodity prices 
fell faster and 
farther than the 
prices of non- 
agricultural 
goods, so that in 
1921, as the index 
numbers showed, 
the exchange 
value of a given 
quantity of farm 
products, in terms 
of other com- 
modities, was 31 
per cent less than 
during the five 
years 1909 to 
1914. That strik- 
ing fact became 
deeply impressed 
on the minds of 
the farmers. It 
served as a start- 
ing point in agi- 
tation for agri- 
cultural relief, 
and was used in 
thousands of 
comparisons _ be- 
tween the state 
of agriculture and 


tionship between agriculture and in- 
dustry in the matter of relative prices 
constituted a natural par, to which 
all subsequent developments should 
be referred. No special reason exists 
for considering the five years, 1919- 
1914, as representing “‘par” in farm 
commodity price relationship. It is 


the state of industry. Such use of the 
purchasing power index was legitimate. 
Although not perfectly expressing the 
fortunes of agriculture and industry, 
it showed tendencies truly enough. 
Consequently the practice became gen- 
eral, and exercised a great influence 
(Turn to Page 52) 





“Camp Wilkins,” on the campus of the Georgia College of Agriculture, where during the summer 
2,000 Georgia boys and girls come for a week’s stay. 


GEORGIA 


Ex perzment Station 
By T. H. McHatton 


Horticulturist, Georgia College of Agriculture 


HE development of agricultural 
T investigational work within the 
State of Georgia is most intricate, and 
to completely place it before the 
readers of BETTER Crops would take 
more space than can be allotted to the 
discussion. 

It is of interest to note that the 
first grant of land made by the Legis- 
lature to the University of Georgia 
was in 1784. The following year the 
institution was formally chartered. 
This places it as the oldest state in- 
stitution in the United States. In 
1854 Dr. William Terrell of Han- 
cock county of the State of Georgia 
gave a considerable sum of money for 
the establishment of lectures and in- 
vestigations along agricultural lines in 
the institution. The Terrell Profes- 
sorship of Agricultural Chemistry still 
is in existence. One can, therefore, 
see that the interest in the study of 
agricultural problems had developed 
and taken concrete shape in Georgia 
prior to the passage of the Land- 
Grant act by Congress. 


The Georgia Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College was started in 1872, 
following the Civil War. In 1888 the 
Georgia State Experiment Station was 
opened in Athens with W. D. Jones 
as its first Director. 

This Experiment Station was moved 
to Griffin, Georgia, in 1889, and R. J. 
Redding became Director, holding the 
position until 1906. Mr. Redding was 
followed in rapid succession as Di- 
rector by Martin V. Calvin, R. J. H. 
DeLoach, J. D. Price, and H. P. 
Stuckey. Mr. Stuckey became Direc- 
tor in 1919 and holds the position at 
this time. 

In 1906, the Georgia Legislature 
passed an act establishing The Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. This 
act is probably the greatest forward 
step that has been taken along agri- 
cultural lines within the state. The 
institution opened in 1907 under the 
presidency of Dr. Andrew M. Soule, 
who, fortunate for the agricultural, 
social, economic, and welfare interests 
of Georgia, still maintains that posi- 
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tion. Without any special funds 
available for investigational work, the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 
has established experimental fields and 
plots throughout the state and has 
added vastly to the agricultural in- 
formation of Georgia. 

Through the action of the Board of 
Trustees of this institution there was 
created in 1926 the Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, the policies of which are 
to a great extent in the hands of the 
Research Committee of the institu- 
tion, of which committee T. H. Mc- 
Hatton is Secretary. 

In 1920 funds were made available 
by the State Legislature for the es- 
tablishment of the Coastal Plain Ex- 
periment Station at Tifton, Georgia, 
and S. H. Starr was elected its first 
Director. Last year this station estab- 


lished a sub-station for truck investi- 
gations at Brunswick, Georgia. 

The above brief outline shows that 
there are three separate and distinct 
investigational agencies at work for 


the advancement of agricultural in- 
formation within the state; namely, 
the Experiment Station of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, the State 
Experiment Station, and the Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station. These 


ABOVE: Camp Wil- 
kins boys studying 
cotton in the field 
where College No. 1 


originated, 
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agencies are working in harmony and 
close cooperation. They have already 
done a vast amount of work toward 
improving Georgia’s agriculture. 
Naturally one of the great prob- 
lems that confronted the southern 
farmer was the question of fertiliza- 
tion. A great deal of information 
has been obtained along this line. 
Prior to the establishment of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
experiments were conducted and fer- 
tilizer recommendations made for the 
major crops of the state. In 1912, 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture placed some 28 experimental 
plots throughout the state. Fifteen 
of these were located in the Piedmont 
and mountain section and the re- 
mainder in the Coastal Plain area. 
These plots were several acres in ex- 
tent, large enough to permit a careful 
study of the crops of cotton, corn, 
and oats. They were outlined in such 
a way that the proper rotation of these 
particular crops could be investigated. 
In conjunction with this, very care- 
ful and long-time fertilizer experi- 
ments were inaugurated. From these 
plots, many of which have been in 
operation now for 15 years, has been 
disseminated to the farmers of Geor- 
gia most excellent information along 


BELOW: Conner Hall—Extension Building of 


the Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
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the lines of proper farm management 
as well as fertilizer application and 
use. 

There has also been conducted in 
the state extensive work in the fertili- 
zation of fruit trees. As horticulture 
is one of the great industries of 
Georgia, these investigations have been 
of extreme value to the citizens of the 
state. Long-time apple experiments 
are about now ready for publication. 
The results in the peach work already 
have been reported upon and distrib- 
uted. 

One of the outstanding pieces of 
work in value has been a systematic 
chemical and physical study of the 
soils of the state. Already 318 def- 
inite soil types have been located and 
carefully studied, reports having been 
made on quite a number of counties. 
In connection with this investigation 
there has been delineated and brought 
to the attention of the farmers the 
bright tobacco belt of Georgia, and 
since 1917 millions of dollars of new 
wealth has come into the state from 


this source. The development of this 
bright tobacco belt is one of the out- 
standing pieces of service work that 
has been done for the citizens of this 
state. Furthermore the opening up of 
the alfalfa area in Piedmont, Georgia, 
is directly the result of the experi- 


BELOW: Farmers visiting the experimental 
field of the Georgia State College of Agri- 


culture. 
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mental plat work at the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture with this par- 
ticular plant. There is a vast oppor- 
tunity for the production of alfalfa 
in the state. With this crop properly 
worked into the farm rotation, in- 
creased revenues may be anticipated, 
not only from the hay produced, but 
likewise through the improvement of 
the soils and their protection from 
washing and wasting. 

Recognizing the crop possibilities of 
the state, extensive work has been 
done in the development of the animal 
industry. Georgia is especially adapted 
to livestock. It has large areas of 
land that could well be devoted to 
grazing. Favorable climates permit 
the production of great tonnages of 
hay and silage. Its mild winters do 
not necessitate the erection of expen- 
sive barns and cattle sheds. The dairy 
business should come rapidly to the 
front. Asa matter of fact, there have 
been established at various points in 
the state creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. ‘They have demonstrated the 
practicability of such industries under 
Georgia conditions. Great areas of 
the northern section of the state are 
adapted to the raising of sheep. In- 
vestigations are now in progress, study- 
ing the various types and breeds and 

(Turn to Page 59) 


ABOVE: Alfalfa hay 
in Bartow county, a 
part of Georgia’s 


great alfalfa area. 
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A good pasture, free from weeds, maintained by occasional fertilization. 


More Weeds Than Grass 


By A. A. Hansen 


Purdue University 


PASTURE taken by weeds is one 

of the commonest sights that de- 
face American farms. When the 
weeds become so rank that they begin 
to hurt the eyes, most self-respecting 
farmers break the land, put it in corn 
for a year or two, return it to pasture, 
and the invading army of weeds once 
more begins its triumphant march 
into the greensward in the face of 
little opposition. 

All of which is quite unnecessary, 
because it is entirely possible to effec- 
tively oppose and defeat the legions 
of. the weeds by enlisting the aid of 
fertilizers on the side of the grass and 
clover. The natural pasture plant in 
the northern United States is blue- 
grass, and when given decent condi- 
tions under which to live, bluegrass 
is perfectly capable of holding its own 
against any weed invasion. But when 
bluegrass is compelled to battle for 
its very existence against such enemies 
as sour soil and lack of necessary plant 


foods, then the grass weakens and is 
unable to withstand the onslaught of 
the weed army. 
Let’s be specific. 
pest of pastures, red sorrel, for in- 


Take that super- 


stance. Ask ten of the best farmers 
in the county how to deal with sorrel 
in pastures and the chances are that 
at least nine of them will begin a little 
dissertation about the presence of the 
sorrel indicating soil acidity, and they 
will probably wind up by advocating 
the addition of lime to drive the weed 
out. But even as this is being written, 
I glance occasionally through the win- 
dow at a lawn pretty badly infested 
with sorrel in spite of the fact that 
numerous tests have shown the land to 
be perfectly sweet. 

After a well-planned series of ex- 
periments conducted at the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, Prof. J. W. White con- 
cluded that “sorrel is greatly benefited 
by limestone and showed the highest 
yield where the maximum amount of 
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limestone was applied.” On an experi- 
mental field at Wanatah, Indiana, that 
was vivid with sorrel, the Purdue Sta- 
tion applied lime and seeded clover. 
One part of the field where the clover 
was winter-killed was aflame with sor- 
rel the following season in spite of the 
lime treatment, the sorrel seeming to 
thrive even better than on adjacent 
unlimed land. 

It’s about time that this ancient 
fallacy about sorrel showing the need 
of lime is exploded. The truth of the 
matter is that the presence of the un- 
welcome red-headed member of the 
weed family is an indication of an un- 
favorabie soil condition which is just 
as likely to be the need of potash or 
superphosphate (or both) as the need 
of lime. Red sorrel has very appro- 


priately been called the red flag of 
danger, and its presence should be the 
signal for diagnosing and correcting 
the soil trouble, be it the need of 
drainage, organic matter, lime, or fer- 
tilizer. 

I do not intend to discourage the 


use of lime against sorrel, because in 
many cases, perhaps the majority, this 
is the only remedy. What I do want 
to emphasize is that when sorrel is 
present something is wrong and the 
wrong must be corrected. Many times 
this means the use of fertilizers such 
as superphosphate of potash instead of 
the time-honored lime treatment. 


The first step in reclaiming a worn-out pasture, such as this, is soil 


improvement, 
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The great army of weeds furnish 
numerous other examples of the same 
thing. Carrier and Oakley in their 
classic bluegrass pasture experiments 
in Virginia, concluded that as a gen- 
eral rule the presence of weeds in pas- 
tures indicates depleted soil fertility. 
One of the most striking demonstra- 
tions of this fact was made against 
that ubiquitous pasture pest, broom 
sedge. Wherever either superphos- 
phate or nitrate of soda was applied, 
it was followed by a marked decrease 
in the amount of broom sedge, and 
where the two were used together the 
weeds disappeared and a rejuvenated 
stand of bluegrass and white clover 
took their place. 

Former County Agent R. A. Payne 
of Northampton, Massachusetts, con- 
ducted a number of successful pas- 
ture improvement demonstrations the 
basis of which was the application of 
either superphosphate or potash, ac- 
cording to the needs of the soil. Simi- 
lar successful results have been secured 
by a number of other county agents. 

I do not mean to state that the 
simple addition of fertilizers or or- 
ganic matter will cause a_presto- 
change disappearance of all the weeds 
to which the pasture is heir. The use 
of a spud or tiling spade against such 
pernicious trespassers as sour dock, 
ironweed, and mullen, accompanied 
by an occasional mowing is a great 
help, but the first 
and fundamental 
step in freeing the 
pasture of its star 
boarders is judi- 
cious fertilization. 
Without this all 
other efforts are 
apt to prove futile. 

The greatest ar- 
gument against 
pasture improve- 
ment involving the 
use of fertilizers is 
the expense. But 
think of the value 
of a good pasture 
(Turn to page 50 ) 





Highest Yzeld of Potatoes 


Paid 


Best 


By Carl R. Woodward 


Secretary, New Jersey College of Agriculture 


IXTEEN potato growers in New 

Jersey last year gained member- 
ship in the “Three Hundred Bushel 
Club,” sponsored by the State Potato 
Association. To raise 300 bushels of 
No. 1 potatoes to the acre is no small 
accomplishment, and other growers 
are interested in how it was done. 
They are asking how much seed and 
fertilizer were used; what cultural 
practices were followed; what it cost 
to grow such yields; and, more partic- 
ularly, did it pay? 

These questions are answered by 
Professor Allen G. Waller, economist 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, who procured the 
detailed costs of growing the crop on 
the 16 farms. 

Each grower entered a 3-acre plot 
in the contest. The average yield 
harvested by the successful contestants 
was 337 bushels per acre of U. S. No. 
1 grade potatoes. The average total 
cost of production was $193.68 per 
acre, or 57.4 cents per bushel. The 
lowest individual cost per bushel was 
43.1 cents, and the highest 74.5 cents. 

An average of 16 bushels of seed 
per acre was used, costing $38.91 or 
about 20 per cent of the total acre 
cost. Practically all the seed was 
either certified or grown from certified 
seed. Ten of the 16 growers treated 
their seed, at a very small cost for 
material—approximately 
acre. Irish Cobblers were grown on 


$1.00 per. 


13 farms and Green Mountains on 
three. The fertilizer cost $36.83 per 
acre and the average application was a 
little over a ton. The majority of 
the growers used a fertilizer analyzing 
a little higher than § per cent nitrogen, 
8 per cent phosphoric acid, and 7 per 
cent potash. 

Fourteen of |the sixteen growers 
sprayed their potatoes an average of 
five times during the season. The 
spraying operations cost on the aver- 
age $7.88 per acre, or only a small 
fraction of the total cost. 

It required 105 hours of man labor 
to plant, care for, and harvest one of 
these high-yielding acres, figured to 
cost $40.37. The number of cultiva- 
tions ranged from 6 to 11. 


To Insure Profit 


Whether these high yields paid is 
best determined by comparing them 
with other productions. For this pur- 
pose Professor Waller used the records 
of the entire crop on 40 potato farms 
in central Jersey. The average acre- 
yield on the 40 farms was 218.6 
bushels, with an average cost per acre 
of $159.84, or a per bushel cost of 73 
cents. This is about 16 cents more 
than the cost per bushel in the “300- 
Bushel Club.” In other words, 21 per 
cent greater cost per acre resulted in 
a 54 per cent increase ir yield. The 
price received by New Jersey growers 

(Turn to Page 50) 
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Boston’s Historic Faneuil Hall market, operated in its present form since 1858. 


America’s Markets 


NUMBER Y: 


The Big Ten 


By Frank George 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


MERICA’S “Big Ten” consum- 

ing markets in the 500,000 to 
1,000,000 population class include 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Buffalo, Washington, D. C., 
and Milwaukee. Each of these mar- 
kets has its individual distribution 
problems due to the common cause of 
increasing population, the encroach- 
ment of business on residential dis- 
tricts, and the need for replacing out- 
grown terminals and market buildings. 
Each city, in its way, is endeavoring 
to overcome these handicaps by estab- 
lishing more modern distribution 
agencies in the form of new terminals, 
auction houses, market centers, and 
facilities for the steadily increasing 
motor transportation of farm produce. 
Boston has a marketing back- 


ground of more than 250 years. The 
first public market there was a wooden 
structure erected in 1658 on ground 
where the old State House now stands. 
The building was destroyed by fire in 
1711, and a somewhat larger brick 
building was put up the following 
year. This in turn was destroyed by 
fire. The market was removed to 
Dock Square in 1734, a second mar- 
ket house was erected on the corner 
of Essex and Washington Streets, and 
a third in North Square. Three years 
later the building in Dock Square was 
pulled down by a mob and the town 
ordered that South Market be leased 
for shops, and that North Market be 
removed. 

The early Boston Colonials fought 
many bitter verbal battles over the 
question of public markets, the oppo- 
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sition asserting that they were an un- 
warranted expense upon the commu- 
nity. Violence was frequently prac- 
tised in the burning or pulling down 
of the buildings. A reconciliation was 
effected finally and Faneuil Hall mar- 
ket which was destroyed by fire in 
1761 was subsequently rebuilt and has 
been operated as a market since 1858. 


Boston in recent years has been the 
locale of several marketing research 
studies which have contributed much 
to an understanding of the distribution 
problem. It was learned in one of 
these studies that more than 70 per 
cent of the price paid by Boston con- 
sumers for Connecticut Valley onions 
was absorbed in handling costs be- 
tween producer and consumer, and 
that less than 30 per cent went to the 
grower. Retailers’ margins absorbed 
54 per cent of the price to the con- 
sumer, and wholesale and jobbing mar- 
gins took 3 per cent. Margins of coun- 
try dealers accounted for 8 per cent. 

Another _Bos- 


ton study disclos- 


ed that of each 
dollar spent by 
consumers for 
Maine potatoes, 
42 cents went for 
city distribution, 
18.2 cents for 
freight, 9 cents 
to country buy- 
ers, and 30.8 
cents to the pro- 
ducer. As in the 
case of onions, 
the necessary dis- 
tribution charges 
included grading, 
packing, _trans- 
portation, _stor- 
age, labor, dis- 
play space, and 
commercial risk. 
“When dealers 
take a loss on one 
consignment,” the 
investigators de- 
clared, “they en- 


A busy day at a farmers’ market. 
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deavor to recover it by extra profit on 
others.” 


Milk has been the subject of the 
latest Boston study. William A. 
Schoenfeld, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, reporting the results 
of his study, declared that “about 90 
per cent of the milk and cream supply 
of metropolitan Boston moves by rail. 
The rest of the supply is hauled by 
wagon or truck from near-by produc- 
ing sections. On an average about 
27,000,000 quarts of milk and cream 
are handled by rail each month, two- 
thirds of which is delivered to metro- 
politan Boston. Cream makes up 
about 10 per cent of the total quarts 
handled. The traffic is increasing in 
volume each year, the deliveries in 
Boston in 1925 being 90 per cent 
greater than those of 1915.” 

Boston receives annually more than 
$5,000 carloads of fruits and vege- 
tables of 66 different kinds, contrib- 
uted by 42 States and 20 foreign ports. 
Over 8,000 car- 
loads are received 
each year from 
South America, 
Canada, Spain, 
Italy, Africa, and 
Holland. Lettuce 
receipts have in- 
creased nearly 40 
per cent in the 
last six years, and 
there have been 
similar increases 
in other commod- 
ities. Of the 
total supply of 
produce New 
England contrib- 
utes approximate- 
ly 19,000 car- 
loads, or 34 per 
cent. 

The New York, 
New Haven & 
Hartford Rail- 
road has recently 
built at Boston 
two large brick 
market houses, 
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each 660 feet long and 50 feet 
wide, with a capacity of 150 carloads 
of produce; also a bulk yard with a 
capacity of 200 carloads, adjacent to 
the market houses, for direct carload 
delivery. Between the houses there 
are three covered platforms and four 
tracks. The new produce terminal is 
located at Fargo Street yards, and pro- 
vides accommodations for the sa'e of 
140 carloads a day. A new auction 
shed costing $350,000 has been 
erected near the Rutherford Avenue 
yards. 

General produce selling and unload- 
ing methods in Pittsburgh differ from 
those at any other market. Seventy- 
five to 90 per cent of the perishables 
received in carload shipments are sold 
and delivered in the yards; the re- 
mainder is unloaded and sold through 
distributors’ stores. The large receiv- 
ers have a track office and sales force 
consisting of “lead men” and “car 
men.” When a car is placed by the 
railroad for delivery in the produce 
yards, the consignee is immediately 
notified by the company and a car 
man is placed in the car to count the 
load, check and keep records of deliv- 
eries, and solicit cash sales. The lead 
men solicit buyers and conduct them 
to the cars to inspect the produce and 
effect sales. 

Up to 20 years ago, carlots of per- 
ishables were received at half a dozen 
different terminals in Pittsburgh. The 
Pennsylvania yards now have team 





Switching cars for unloading, Pittsburgh Produce Yards. 
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tracks for unloading approximately 
800 cars, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
has team track space for approximate- 
ly 80 cars. Practically all carlot sup- 
plies are handled by these two carriers, 
Many wholesale fruit and vegetable 
stores on streets adjacent to the yards 
handle produce bought in jobbing lots 
at the yards, less than carlot ship- 
ments, and direct consignments of va- 
rious kinds. 


Unloading Facilities 


The so-called “shot gun” car busi- 
ness which is a feature of the Pitts- 
burgh produce trade consists of the 
assembling of 25 to 75 mixed cars of 
produce daily for reshipment to 
smaller markets. The railroads for- 
merly transported these cars, but mo- 
tor trucks now are moving the bulk of 
the supply. Motor trucks effect speedy 
delivery. They can be handled con- 
veniently both in loading and unload- 
ing, and they transport the produce 
in good condition. But despite these 
advantages, local members of the trade 
have petitioned the railroads for lower 
tariffs so as to compete with the motor 
trucks for the mixed-car business. 

Terminal and unloading improve- 
ments also are being demanded by the 
trade on the plea that the overhead ex- 
pense of jobbing cars under present 
conditions often exceeds the commis- 
sion charged, and that dealers frequent- 
ly find their paper profits more thaa 
consumed by distribution costs. The 
consensus of opin- 
ion is that all pack- 
age perishables 
should be unloaded 
over a_ platform, 
and that no pack- 
age goods should 
be unloaded on the 
produce-yard team 
tracks. Each of 
the two Pittsburgh 
auctions has large 
unloading plat- 
forms and _ sales 
rooms in the pro- 
duce yards, cars 
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being spotted 
alongside the auc- 
tion company plat- 
forms and unload- 
ed immediately on 
arrival. 

A study of costs 
and margins in the 
wholesale market- 
ing of fruits and 
vegetables at Pitts- 
burgh in 1924 
showed that for 15 
wholesale firms 
which are repre- 
sentative of the 
Pittsburgh _ trade 
the cost of distribution on each 
dollar’s worth of produce was 6.9 
cents plus a margin of 1.9 cents 
to cover managers’ salaries and net 
profits. Of each dollar’s worth of 
produce distributed, 91.2 cents went 
to the grower or country shipper (in- 
cluding freight). Gross sales of fruits 
and vegetables by the 15 firms for 
the year were $10,280,029.07, of 
whch $9,374,161.28 was paid for the 
produce by the wholesalers, the differ- 
ence, or $905,867.70 being the gross 
wholesale cost of distribution within 
the city of Pittsburgh. Slightly more 
than 42 per cent of this cost of distri- 
bution was for wages paid to employes. 
The addition of salaries of managers 
brought the cost of labor and manage- 
ment to 59.5 per cent of all whole- 
sale costs of distribution. 


Outlet Centers 


Population has been selected for 
convenience in grouping cities in this 
series of articles, but many of the mar- 
kets are of more importance than mere 
population figures indicate. In some 
cases a city may be the center of a 
large trading area, like Pittsburgh; an 
important diversion point, such as Po- 
tomac Yards, outside Washington, 
D. C., or one of the leading distribu- 
tion markets for one or more com- 
modities, like St. Louis which is a con- 
centration point for livestock, and an 
important packing and grain center. 


Commission Row, Washington, D. C. 


Buffalo has long been noted for its 
grain-milling industry. Pittsburgh 
has less than 1,000,000 population, but 
it is estimated that 60,000,000 people 
live within a 12-hour ride of the city. 

The rapid industrial development in 
the Far West in recent years and the 
consequent increase in population there 
have produced important new outlets 
for farm produce, especially for the 
great livestock industry of the South- 
west, the steadily expanding vegetable- 
producing industry in that area, and 
for the fruits and grains of the North- 
west. The West Coast cities in ad- 
dition to their own consumption ca- 
pacity are doing a steadily increasing 
grain export business to the Orient, 
and increasing in importance as ports 
of direct exports of fruits to Europe 
via the Panama Canal. 

Los Angeles is well up in the 1,000,- 
000 consumer class, and is the center 
of the produce trade of the South- 
west. A large volume of produce is 
sent into the citw by rail and truck to 
be distributed to all parts of the coun- 
try. The rail carlot business handled 
on Los Angeles markets is around 15,- 
000 cars annually, with an additional 
35,000 cars coming in by truck. The 
city is a striking illustration of how 
some of the Nation’s newer cities are 
handling their food distribution prob- 
lems. 

Los Angeles has grown so rapidly 


(Turn to Page $7) 





Note the increased growth of sweet clover on the right produced by 





the residual effect of complete 


fertilizer, which also paid a handsome profit on the preceding small grain nurse crop. 


Eventually 


Complete Fertilizers 


By C A. Le Clair 


St. Louis, 


HEN a man is real hungry 

about the first thing he thinks 

of buying is bread. Cake or pie may 

be just as necessary to a healthful sat- 

isfying meal, but these foods command 

only secondary attention when the 
pangs of hunger are acute. 

Similarly farmers whose lands have 
become worn frequently invest first in 
fertilizer of an analysis which will sup- 
ply the most deficient plant food to 
their soil. This habit is responsible for 
the practice that has prevailed in the 
Mississippi Valley States, the practice 
of applying acid phosphate alone to the 
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Missouri 


mineral soils and potash salts to the 
peat lands, rather than properly bal- 
anced fertilizers which would give bet- 
ter results and bigger returns for the 
dollar invested. 

The practice of applying the most 
limiting plant food element initially 
rather than a complete fertilizer un- 
doubtedly was assumed by farmers to 
be economy because a deficient soil re- 
sponds to most any kind of treatment. 
On the other hand, despite the fact 
that barnyard manure which is more 
or less of a complete plant food, is 
known to give increased yields on 
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nearly every arable soil where suffi- 
cient rainfall for growth is available, 
the advantage of using complete fer- 
tilizers instead of single plant food 
elements has just begun to be appre- 
ciated. 

Another reason why the employ- 
ment of commercial fertilizers for 
profitable crop production is only now 
becoming general rests in the fact that 
historically the practice belongs to the 
present era of modern farming. In 
fact, in terms of relative length of 
time, farming with barnyard manure 
dates back almost to the time of Adam, 
while the use of commercial fertilizer 
was not conceived until about the 
year 1800. It took another century 
before the discovery of its practical 
use became sufficient to warrant the 
development of an industry to supply 
the growing demand. : 

Some farmers who are not yet using 
commercial plant foods with profit 
have delayed taking advantage of them 
because of a mistaken idea that their 
application might not be _ perma- 
nently beneficial. Fortunately, sci- 
ence through the agricultural experi- 
ment stations now offers definite proof 
of the continued returns which can 
be secured from a generous use of 
commercial fertilizer, but it took 








RIGHT: Complete 
fertilizer properly ap- 
plied beats ‘Jack 
Frost”? and extends 
the corn belt in every 
direction. 
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many years to collect the facts. 

The oldest fertilizer test plots in 
the world are approaching the century 
mark and in our own country there 
are a number of state agricultural ex- 
periment stations which have care- 
tully measured the results of commer- 
cial plant foods for more than a half 
century. The conclusive evidence of 
these long observations shows without 
exception that commercial fertilizers, 
properly balanced as to plant food con- 
tent, and applied in sufficient quan- 
tity, can be relied upon to perma- 
nently maintain yields. For instance, 
at the Rothamsted Station in England 
wheat has been grown continuously 
for more than 70 years on the same 
land. The average yield of wheat dur- 
ing this long period is as follows: 
Without Fertilizer... 12.1 bu. per acre 
Complete Fertilizer. .35.1 bu. per acre 
Farm Manure, 14 loads 

annually ........ 34.3 bu. per acre 
Thus it is proved that complete 
commercial fertilizers not only equaled 
the performance of farm manure over 
an extended period but actually sur- 
passed it in producing yields of wheat. 

Sir E. John Russell, Director of the 
Station, in summarizing these results 
points out some of the reasons. This 


authority says that the phosphates act 


LEFT: Fertilized barley at the left and un- 
fertilized at the right. A balanced plant food 
insures profitable yields of good quality grain. 
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well in the cold, wet seasons; potash 
fertilizers help in the hot, dry seasons; 
while the nitrogenous fertilizers are 
nearly always good. The complete 
fertilizer containing all of the neces- 
sary elements thus acts as a buffer be- 
tween the crop and the season, straight- 
ening things out and making for con- 
stancy of yield. This is well seen in 
the results with fertilizers obtained at 
this station with the potato crop. For 
the four years, 1923 to 1926, the 
yields of potatoes on inadequately ma- 
nured plots varied considerably, the 
range due to. seasonal factors being 
about 80 per cent for the same fer- 
tilizer treatment. But on the ade- 
quately manured plots the yields were 
much steadier, ranging for the four 
years with a seasonal difference of only 
18 per cent. Such steadiness of yield 
brought about by the application of 
plenty of plant food is obviously in 
the farmer’s best interest. 


Each Element Necessary 


The reason why complete fertilizers 
serve as normal crop insurance rests 


in the fact that the nitrogen they sup- 
ply increases the rate of growth of the 
plants and the size of the leaves, an 


effect of great advantage in the 
healthy development of leafy crops. 
The plant-food element nitrogen or 
ammonia induces a bulky, sappy 
growth which is very good for vege- 
tables, especially cabbage. Such crops 
are nicely freshened for market by 
late dressing with available ammoni- 
ates. 

The potash of a complete fertilizer 
imparts special vigor to crops particu- 
larly in adverse growing conditions and 
it thus improves the quality of the 
harvest. This makes the generous em- 
ployment of potash especially valuable 
to growers of potatoes, sugar beets, 
good quality fruits and vegetables. 

The phosphoric acid of complete 
fertilizers has been found to improve 
the root development and tillering of 
cereals and to hasten the maturing of 
grain. ‘These effects are most pro- 
nounced when crops are grown on 
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heavy soils in cold, wet seasons, 
Plenty of phosphoric acid available to 
a crop also alters the composition 
thereof and the effect of the change is 
usually to increase its feeding value. 

The vital importance of providing 
plenty of available phosphoric acid for 
normal crops grown even on livestock 
farms was forcibly indicated by some 
recent discoveries. Within the past 
year, in one of the nation’s foremost 
dairy states, where the condition 
would be least expected because of the 
type of live-stock farming practiced, 
a serious cattle disease was identified as 
being caused by malnutrition. Al- 
though the soils had been generously 
manured with animal manures, scien- 
tists found that the crops grown were 
seriously deficient in mineral elements. 
It was concluded that the crops grown 
could only take from the soil such 
plant-food elements as it contained. 
Since the land in question was found 
to be exceptionally deficient in phos- 
phoric acid, likewise were the crops it 
produced, and the animals which con- 
sumed the crons were correspondingly 
short-changed in their supply of food 
nutrients. Returning to the fields only 
the inferior quality animal manure 
produced by these animals not only 
failed to correct the unhealthy condi- 
tion but actually aggravated the 
trouble. The experts naturally turned 
to commercial fertilizers for a rem- 
edy. They were not disappointed. 
The effect of applications of fertilizer 
high in available phosphoric acid was 
almost miraculous. Through the pro- 
duction of forage rich in feeding 
value, profitable dairy farming was 
established where failure was immi- 
nent. 

If animals could talk they would 
demand that their food be grown on 
well fertilized ground. Any one who 
doubts this has never seen cattle leave 
untouched knee-deep grass and clover 
on parts of their pasture which re- 
ceived no fertilizer and graze almost 
to the root crowns that portion of the 
field which had been fertilized. In 

(Turn to Page 54) 





Pickers working on string beans, a2 new crop in Josephine county, Oregon. 


Eliminating the Miss 


By F. L. Ballard 


County Agent Leader, Oregon Agricultural College 


IT-OR-MISS methods of farm- 
ing have been junked around 
Grants Pass, Oregon. 

The immediate problem there is the 
successful farming of the lands under 
the Grants Pass and Fort Van Noy ir- 
rigation districts. On the former 
there are 13,000 acres to be farmed 
and to carry the costs of the district. 
The Fort Van Noy district is differ- 
ent. It is smaller, only 800 acres, and 
most of this area is in established 
farms. Real development on_ the 
Grants Pass started in 1922. In the 
last three years new settlers came 
rapidly—481 in 1926. These new ar- 
rivals took up small tracts. The aver- 
age farm is approximately 12 acres. 

Intensive cultivation was a first re- 
quirement for success. An intensive 
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utilization of the land is generally a 
cardinal principle under irrigation 
projects. 

Two problems at once confronted 
the community. First, what to grow, 
and how; and, second, where to sell. 
It was in correlating possible solu- 
tions to these problems that the hit- 
or-miss methods were squeezed out of 
the development plans. 

Much is heard lately about adjust- 
ment of production. Production was 
adjusted at Grants Pass. Less is heard 
about adjustment of markets, but the 
Grants Pass people did a little adjust- 
ing of the markets, too. The results 
have been in a measure successful and 
hold further promise. 

A wide selection of crops is pos- 
sible under the favorable climate of 
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Josephine county. Standardization on 
those for which there was a market or 
for which a market could be made and 
on the varieties of these crops was a 
step. Development of existing markets 
and establishment of new markets was 
another ‘step. 

None of these things just happened. 
They perhaps would have developed 
naturally in the course of years, per- 
haps not. High investments in irri- 
gation water and works pile up pro- 
hibitive obligations, while time takes 
its course. 

The second of the series of twenty- 
odd county economic conferences 
lately held in the state was in Joseph- 
ine county. Bankers, Granges, Farm 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Ex- 
tension Service, all supported and 
aided the conference. Committees 
worked for two days on various prob- 
lems of the county’s agriculture. Out 
of it all came crystallization of opin- 
ion on many points of value to the 
projects. 

Among them: (a) That string 
beans should be produced to reach the 
early market in Portland; (b) That 
strawberry acreage should be in- 
creased, varieties standardized, can- 
ning varieties tested, and grades estab- 
lished; (c) The production of toma- 
toes and other crops should be fav- 
ored, as well as a variety standardiza- 
tion and the adoption of distinctive 
grades and packs; (d) That there were 
possibilities in bulb culture. 

The points recognized and the en- 
thusiasms aroused were not allowed to 
rust out and die. H. D. Norton, pres- 





A poultry house demonstration meeting, Josephine county. 
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ident of the Chamber of Commerce, 
shortly after the conference, appointed 
a committee of nine. There were on 
the committee three producers, three 
consumers, and three merchants. A 
prime object in appointing this com- 
mittee was to encourage the use of 
home products in Grants Pass. Among 
the consumers were representatives ot 
the Grants Pass Woman’s Club and 


other women’s organizations. 


Committee Proves Effective 


This committee probably did more 
to promote the recommendations of 
the conference than any other single 
agency. 

A first move was a campaign for 
use of locally grown products as far 
as possible in place of imports of out- 
of-season produce. The idea was 
locally grown products, first; southern 
Oregon products, second; and Oregon 
products, third. 

Through the women’s organizations 
pledge cards were distributed among 
the housewives and these were very 
generally signed. The effect of, the 
campaign was noticeable to every mer- 
chant handling produce. Shipments 
of outside produce decreased markedly. 

H. B. Howell, county agent, worked 
out a schedule of crops suitable for 
the newly settled farms and compiled 
a variety standardization list. The 
Chamber of Commerce financed the 
printing of leaflets prepared by Mr. 
Howell on the crop standardization 
plan. Five hundred bean production 
leaflets were distributed, for example. 
Then the Chamber provided 400 
pounds of seed 
of the right va- 
riety of beans 
which were avail- 
able to the farm- 
ers at cost. 

In passing, the 
theory underly- 
ing beans as a 
particular plank 
in the program is 
of interest as an 
illustration of the 
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elimination of hit and miss. 
Mr. Howell studied the mar- 
kets and found that until 
about July 20, there is usual- 
ly a good market in Port- 
land tor green beans. The 
season is early around Grants 
Pass, and this early market 
seemed possible. It was. Until 
July 22 last year Josephine 
county growers received grat- 
ifying prices for beans. The 
next year northern beans 
were earlier, so the advan- 
tage was not so great. But it 
is nine years out of ten. One 
year, growers netted as high 
as $300 an acre on these 
early beans, according to Mr. 
Howell. 
Neat boxes were used for 
packing instead of the custo- 
mary burlap sacks that put 
strings all over stringless beans. The 
label was not forgotten. Cave Man 
is the brand for Josephine county 
produce shipments. 
Some years ago, the farmers or- 


ganized the Josephine Farmers’ Co- 


operative Association. This has been 
a successful enterprise and produce 
packing and shipping is done from its 
extension warehouse. 


Adopt Strawberries 


Strawberries proved a good crop. 

Mr. Howell says, “We needed an 
early crop that would give a high re- 
turn per acre to insure our new 
farmers a foothold. It had to be a 
row crop because of the raw land not 
yet fully ready for best irrigation dis- 
tribution. We tried a few small 
plantings and the yields were large and 
very early. 

“Portland took the very earliest at 
a good figure. The later crop had a 
fair sale at Klamath Falls, Marshfield, 
and Crescent City. Soon, however, 
there was a surplus in sight. Pros- 
pects were not so good for 1926. A 
committee of five growers considered 
ways and means. ‘Canners were con- 
sulted and propositions from five 
operators considered. At a meeting of 


Capping melons to protect them from frost. 


growers, 246 were in attendance, and 
it was voted to organize and sell the 
surplus production to the canners at 
Ashland. The organization took form 
as a unit of the Josephine Growers’ 
Cooperative Association. 

“Twenty-five tons surplus went to 
Ashland at a fair price. The main 
advantage, however, was the elimina- 
tion of canning berries from the mar- 
ket so that the fresh fruit price could 
be maintained. A three-year market- 
ing contract has resulted in new plant- 
ings of 100 acres of Marshalls and 
Oregons for the cannery.” 

Other crops fitted in. Onions were 
started in a small way. They yield 
well and the quality is good. Mer- 
chants have given prizes to stimulate 
onion plantings. 

Early potatoes, it has been discov- 
ered, find a market in Klamath Falls. 
These are out of the way by July 15 
and late cabbage makes a good crop 
on the same land for the same season. 

Reaching out for markets resulted 
in a large volume of truck business in 
Klamath Falls, Marshfield, and Cres- 
cent City. Recently I saw six trucks 
loading out in early evening for 
Klamath Falls. 


(Turn to Page 51) 








|S ona R-I-N-G, goes the tele- 
phone in the county agent’s 
office. “Are you the county agent? 
I’ve got some apple trees out here on 
my farm that- don’t produce enough 
apples to supply a single hungry small 
boy. Of course there are only 15 or 
20 trees, but if they would give us a 
good crop, they would supply my fam- 
ily. One of my neighbors told me the 
trees need pruning, and said you knew 
how to do it. Said you pruned his a 
couple years ago. Could you come to 
my farm this week and fix up my 
trees so that we can get some apples 
from them?” 

Every agricultural extension work- 
er has had scores of calls like this, es- 
pecially if he is located in a county 
where fruit is not of commercial im- 
portance. Orchard salesmen have sold 
trees in practically every county in all 
the 48 states, and the farmer who has 
spent his money wants to get the fruit 
he was led to believe would result from 
his investment. Very frequently a 
home orchard, even in a county where 
fruit growing is not commercially 
profitable, represents a substantial con- 
tribution to the family living, and no 
one will discount the pleasure and sat- 
isfaction that come from picking your 
fruit from your own trees. 

But the extension agent in a county 
where dairying, or hog raising, or po- 
tato growing, or truck farming rep- 
resents the major farm industry, and 
tree fruits are of little commercial im- 
portance, often finds it difficult to re- 
spond promptly and adequately to the 
requests that come to him for as- 
sistance in tree pruning, orchard fer- 
tilization, grafting, spraying, etc. For 
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Make Farmers Specialists 
By W. N. Clark 


Former County Agent, Ontonagon County, Michigan 






unfortunately the less important the 
fruit industry is in his county, the 
less the local people know about effi- 
cient orchard practices. The calls for 
help come to him, and usually they are 
in the nature of requests for personal 
attention to a particular farmer’s or- 
chard. We all know what a lot of 
time and effort can be used up running 
around a county rendering some sort 
of personal service; and when you are 
all done, there is very little in concrete 
results that you can summarize in 
your annual report. 

In Ontonagon county, Michigan, 
we had a situation like this with the 
added factor that recent trials had 
shown that it was possible to success- 
fully produce hardy winter varieties 
of apples such as McIntosh, North- 
western Greening, and Snow in place 
of “Iron Clad” summer and fall vari- 
eties that' had been grown exclusively 
heretofore. This created a demand for 
considerable top grafting of these 
summer varieties with cions from 
hardy winter varieties. There were a 
lot of requests for assistance in orchard 
problems, and they came in the early 
spring when the regular extension 
projects, of infinitely more economic 
importance locally, were most demand- 
ing of time and attention. 

With the cooperation of Mr. H. P. 
Gaston, extension specialist in horti- 
culture at the Michigan State College, 
we worked out a scheme to take care 
of these demands for horticultural ex- 
tension work with the minimum ex- 
penditure of time and effort on the 
part of the county agent and the ex- 
tension specialist. 

Ten men, located in strategic com- 
munities throughout the country and 
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known to be somewhat interested in 
horticulture, were approached regard- 
ing plans for holding a two-day in- 
tensive horticultural training school. 
The local demands for technical hor- 
ticultural assistance in farmers’ or- 
chards were outlined to these men, and 
they were advised that farmers of the 
county were willing to pay reasonable 
prices for help given them in top 
grafting, bridge grafting, pruning, 
etc., provided the work was efficiently 
done. The purpose of the two-day 
training school was to give instruction 
to men who wanted to qualify for this 
work. All of the 10 men accepted the 
invitation. 

The training school was held in one 
of the better orchards in the county. 
Eight hours of intensive and practical 
work were given each day. The men 
repeated each process often enough so 
that they attained a degree of manual 
dexterity in cutting and fitting cions, 
applying wax, pruning, aad the other 
essential processes. At the close of 
the school all were satisfied that they 


could tackle any ordinary horticul- 
tural problem they might be called 
upon to treat in their home commu- 
nities. 

It is significant that several of these 
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men had an opportunity to put to im- 
mediate use the knowledge they had 
obtained. One man found that mice 
had badly girdled half of the trees in 
his farm orchard. He put in bridge 
grafts as taught him in the training 
school, and saved all but one tree. The 
trees thus saved were easily worth 
$75, so this man was well paid for his 
two-day schooling. All of the men 
were able to go home and introduce 
better orchard practices on their own 
farms. Several of them are known to 
have rendered assistance to neighbors’ 
orchards, and it is expected that each 
year these men will become of more 
and more assistance in caring for the 
horticultural needs of their communi- 
ties. 

The county agent now has his an- 
swer ready when the telephone rings, 
and the request is made for his help in 
pruning some orchard, or doing a job 
of top or bridge grafting. He refers 
the request to one of the men who 
took the training course, recommends 
this neighbor as a man well capable 
of doing the work, and who has time 
to take care of the entire orchard, 
while at best all the county agent 
could find time for would be to show 
him the method on a couple ot trees. 


Farmers learning bridge grafting on a tree badly girdled by mice. 








Coastal Plain Soils 






By J. N. Harper 


GREAT area of land extending 
from New Jersey to Mexico, va- 
rying from 50 to 250 miles in width, 
constitutes the Coastal Plain section 
of the United States. This soil region 
is the largest of its kind in the world 
and in many respects unlike any other 
soil area. 

The old shore line is distinctly 
marked in the Southeast by sand dunes 
now known as “‘sand hills,” or by a 
break that is called the “fall line.” 
These marks constitute the dividing 
line of the Coastal Plain and the Pied- 
mont regions. 

The soils of the eastern slope of the 
Appalachian mountains are largely of 
granitic origin. Such soils are more 
easily eroded than soils of limestone 
origin. Streams of the mountains and 
hills carried eastward and southward 
to the ocean vast deposits of earth and 
the ocean bed was built up hundreds 
of feet. Then, the “uplift” occurred 
and brought it above sea level. 

In the Mississippi river basin are 
remnants, here and there, of the old 
Coastal Plain that has not been cov- 
ered with alluvial or loess soils. Far- 
ther west in Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
East Texas are typical sea-washed 
coastal plain soils. These were formed 
after the “up-lift” into hills or roll- 
ing lands. Farther south in Louisiana 
and Texas are 
coastal plain soils 
like those of the 
southeast. 

Laid down in 
the sea and 
washed for ages 
by tides, the 
coastal plain soils 
are principally 
sand. Here and 


there in inlets or 





Atlanta, Georgia 








The shaded portion is the Coastal Plain. 





bays, protected against the violent 
wash of the sea waves, some of the 
original silt and clay in the river 
waters settled to form the sandy loam 
soils of the Coastal Plain. 

Under the conditions of their for- 
mation the greater part of the soils of 
the Coastal Plain area could not be 
high in fertility. 

While low in natural fertility the 
sandy soils of the Coastal Plain have 
been made to produce some of the 
highest yields in the entire country. 
In every respect, except natural fer- 
tility, these soils provide almost an 
ideal home for field crops. 

Rainfall is comparatively abundant 
in the Coastal Plain area else the crops 
would suffer, because the soil does not 
have a large water-holding capacity 
and because it yields up such water as 
it holds very readily to the crops. 
This condition can be corrected by 
adding vegetable matter to the soil. 
Because of their physical condition, 
these soils warm up readily and grow 
off crops quickly, which accounts for 
this area being a great producer of 
early vegetables, fruits, and berries. 
It is on these soils that the citrus trees 
of Florida and the Gulf Coast grow. 
Peaches, pecans, melons, strawberries, 
sugar cane and a long list of other spe- 
cial crops have reached their highest 
development in 
the South on 
these soils. 

But the greater 
part of the 
Coastal Plain soils 
are cultivated in 
general field crops 
like cotton, corn, 
bright _ tobacco, 
velvet beans, soy- 
(Turn to P. $8) 
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RIGHT: 


On 


pen of Shropshires, 


Loyal M 
Hickory, 


arquis, 
Pennsyl- 


vania, 15-year old 
school boy, recently 


won the 
champion 


title of 
juvenile 


sheep raiser of his 
state. 
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ABOVE: Farmers and their wives 

of Schuylkill county, Pa., with 

County Agent W. L. Bollinger, 

stopped to see Secretary of Agri- 

culture Wm. M. Jardine while on 
their way South. 


BELOW: New York City school 
boys learn botany by gardening. 
Photo by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
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ABOVE: Howard Greene, Office of 
Motion Pictures, U. S. D. A., has 
developed a special time-lapse ap- 
paratus for operating a motion 
picture camera in photographing 
plants to show growth and other 


changes. 
BELOW: A good garden is a man’s 
playground. 


3 Dr. B. 
Youngblood re- 
signed April 30 as 
director of the 
Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station 
to do cotton utili- 
zation and research 
work with the 

U. S&S D. A. 
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LEFT: Miss Helen Rhyan 
and one of the good lambs 
on the Purdue University 
Farm, West Lafayette, Ind. 


Photo by J. G. Allen, Ind. 


BELOW: A mountain 
stream along the Molly 
Starke Trail, Vermont. 
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RIGHT: Pennsylvania State 
Game Warden H. J. Win- 
gard and one of his many 


ek 


wards. 


Photo by Ewing Galloway, 
N. Y. 
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BELOW: An apple orchard AE ad Pee. 

in full bloom in_ the ¥. t "fe, tat 
“North Country”’—Wolfs- 


ville, Nova Scotia. 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway, 
N. Y. 
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LEFT: Robert W. Grafton, 
one of Indiana’s leading 
portrait painters, working 
on a portrait of G. I. 
Christie, director of the 
Purdue Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. When 
finished this portrait is to 
be hung in Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, in recog- 
nition of the work of Di- 
rector Christie in the live- 
stock world. 


BELOW: E. B. Hart, Chief 
of the division of agricul- 
tural chemistry, Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, 
who with his colleague, 
H. Steenbock, discovered 
the importance of copper 
in animal nutrition. By 
using copper compounds, 
these chemists have effected 
startling cures of anemia 
in white rats. This dis- 
covery may offer stockmen 
a means to combat 
“thumps” in swine, the 
common name for anemia 
in suckling pigs. 
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Some railroads now serve “Timely Railroad Topics’ 
with the breakfast orange juice. The traveler can 
Menu Card read in a few minutes why passenger traffic is de- 

clining; what the effect on the railroad and public 
welfare will be; and, finally, what should be done about it. 

Whether we individually read these topics or not, such publicity repre- 
sents a vital force in our national life. By no means is it merely a fad or fancy 
or a‘passing fashion. In fact, a widespread public intimacy with the internal 
workings of industry is one of the most significant and fundamental facts of 
the last two decades. 

Both the industrial worker and the mass of the public are better informed 
on industrial matters. Group differences are disappearing. Witness what is 
published on the menu cards of one railroad: 

“The balance, $17,500,000, of the stock will be sold to the employes, 
provided the stockholders give their consent and empower the directors to sell 
it on such terms and conditions and at such prices—not less than par—as the 
directors shall deem expedient. 

“The Board has recommended that the stockholders give their consent, as 
the policy of selling stock to employes is recognized as a desirable and important 
feature to further strengthen the cordial relations and cooperation that exist 
between the employes and the management.” 

Again, in the “New York Times” of April 29 with reference to the British 
budget, it is stated that the proposed budget would have a beneficial effect on 
industry and “especially upon industries employing the greatest number of 
people, and when it is realized how great is the common interest between trade 
and industry, it must be acknowledged that a great stimulus will be given to 
trade and commerce in all its aspects.” 

The result of the growing intimacy as pointed out by Oliver Sheldon in his 
“Philosophy of Management” is that “the conduct of industry today is no 
longer to be regarded as a trade secret of managers and directors. The public 
asks and questions and demands to know. Many forces have tended to develop 
this relationship. Chief among them are an increased standard of general 
education, much of it based on economic tendencies; the development of in- 
dustrial and economic research and teaching in our universities; the larger num- 
ber of people who are shareholders in industry; a greater public interest in 
industrial legislation and the growth of industrial unions. All have resulted 
in a growing intimacy between industrial affairs and the life of the nation as a 
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whole. The conduct of industry is no longer a personal and private matter. 
It is of public and national interest. The public is shedding a searchlight on 
industry.” 

As Sheldon says, “if the public places the searchlight on industry, industry 
asks that what the searchlight reveals shall be impartially judged.” 

Unfortunately, this is not always the case. Too often industrial practices 
are made the target of a variety of publicity seekers; too often are viewpoints 
and opinions based on partial and distorted information. The public, therefore, 
should demand that it be impartially informed and take the trouble to see that 
it is so informed. ‘“‘Hysterics about price profiteering, sweating, and other 
practices are hardly proper in a community claiming the responsibility for the 
service which industry renders.” 

“Timely Railroad Topics” with the orange juice, therefore, represents not 
a fad, but a force. 

In the growing industry intimacy between industry and our national life 
as a whole, industry has great and growing responsibilities, but so has the 
public, the chief of which is to demand a well-informed and impartial view of 
what the searchlight reveals. 


ates, 


More than seven million tons of fertilizer are sold in 
the United States every year. Important changes are 


Fertilizer 
Statistics taking place in the analyses of the fertilizer sold. For 


instance, in one state the amount of nitrogen and 


potash has increased and the amount of phosphoric acid decreased during the 
last five years. In another state, phosphoric acid has remained about the 
same, while since the war potash has gradually come back to its pre-war level. 
Significant changes are taking place in many other areas. 

These changes represent a change, first, in the farmer’s opinions and, sec- 
ondly, in his actual fertilizer practices. For some states, both in the North 
and South, accurate fertilizer statistics are available. The trends can be 
followed. 

From a national viewpoint, however, it is impossible to know what the 
changes and trends are. These statistics are inadequate. Many of the state 
figures are estimates. All the more credit is to be given, therefore, to those 
states that have inaugurated detailed and accurate systems of keeping these 
important statistics. There is a strong tendency to improve in this respect. 
It is an important matter for states which have not yet planned to keep de- 
tailed fertilizer statistics to consider. In no other way can they tell to what 
extent the farmer is following the recommendations of the Extension Service 
or the State Colleges of Agriculture. Without such figures, how can we know 
if the results of experimental work are being put into effect? 
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Then, too, it is well known that many areas are using fertilizers somewhat 
different to those commonly recommended. Evidently in some cases the farmer 
is convinced that the analysis of the fertilizer he actually uses is more profitable 
than that recommended. How long have such differences been in operation? 
Is the farmer right or are the recommendations right? 

To know accurately the trends in fertilizer usage is a vital and important 
matter. Many states are to be highly commended for the improved work they 
are doing in this respect. 


ess 


Farmers’ On oe 32 oaer is a picture of a group of Pennsyl- 
vania “real dirt” farmers, their wives, and county 
Tour agent who recently completed a 3,700 mile tour 

through the South. Many groups travel to study the 
agriculture of other sections, but this is the first time that we know of that a 
group of farmers from one community has done such a thing. County Agent 
W. L. Bollinger is to be congratulated on his success in putting this tour across. 
Inspiration, new ideas, and an inevitable tightening-up of community spirit 
only can follow such a project. More county agents should attempt it. 


ates, 


Cro Crop restriction has been tried and has not proved 

p successful. The British have attempted the restric- 

Restriction tion of the output of rubber. Public reports indicate 
that the restriction now has been abandoned. 

Cuba has restricted the output of sugar. Sugar in Cuba has been, of 
course, the dominant crop for one hundred and fifty years. The price of sugar 
is the barometer of prosperity for the island. On May 4, 1926, President 
Machado signed a Sugar Control Law limiting the production to ninety per 
cent of the 1925 crop. A tax of five dollars was imposed on every bag of sugar 
produced in excess of this quantity. Further control of the sugar situation 
was attained under the Sugar Defense Act passed October 4, 1927. 

Each “Central” can cut only its quota of sugar cane. The remainder 
must remain in the field. Sentiment in many quarters of the island, however, 
indicates that the restriction has not been a success. The price of sugar has 
not materially increased; in fact, it has been quite low, even with the restric- 
tion. It is, therefore, quite possible that certain parts of the restricted 
measures may be modified another year, as of course a restricted output at a low 
price is a most unhappy situation. 

Apparently the cause of the lack of success in both cases is the same, 
namely: other rubber-growing and sugar-growing areas increased their output, 
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which more than offset the effect on prices of any local effect of restriction. 

It is apparent from these instances that there is much more to securing 
the prosperity of the farmer than simply restricting the crop output in any one 
country. It is highly probable that agricultural success can only be achieved 
by cheapening the cost of production and growing the crops in the greates: 
abundance in the areas best suited to them. When sugar, rubber, cotton, and 
other crops are produced in the greatest abundance at the lowest cost, then will 
the natural laws of supply and demand operate. The grower will benefit by a 
larger volume of income than under any restriction, and the public should 
benefit by a lower price. 


ates, 


Short In a few weeks many State Colleges will be start- 
ing summer courses. 
Courses A vast amount of knowledge of all sorts will be 
dispersed to various groups of students, social workers, 
teachers, and others interested in forming the opinion of the rising generation. 
Undoubtedly, the facilities for disseminating knowledge in the United States 
are among the most highly organized and the most efficient of any country in 
the world. Even reading some of the programs showing the great variety of 
knowledge available is in itself an education. It gives a glimpse of the broad 
fields of inquiry that are being followed to satisfy the needs of the human mind. 

There is a danger in such organization. The danger is that the equilibrium 
between the accumulation and dispersal of knowledge will be lost. In a large 
sense the accumulation and diffusion of knowledge are the foundation of all 
civilization, so difficult of attainment that it has an age-long history. The 
ideal is a vigorous equilibrium, an abundance of knowledge accumulated and an 
abundance dispersed. This balance at a high level is the great problem of any 
civilization; a balance when achieved is regarded historically as a Golden Age. 

The history of the world clearly shows that some nations accumulate much 
more knowledge than they disperse and others, especially in modern times, are 
so highly organized that they disperse knowledge as rapidly as they accumu- 
late it. 

The great need in America is time and opportunity for the research worker 
to accumulate knowledge. He builds the foundation of all knowledge, but 
his job is not spectacular; it is not in the public eye; it often requires long 
years of patient work in the more hidden places of our national life. For this 
reason, the research worker is apt to be regarded as unpractical and visionary 
and a man who in a measure can be dispensed with. 

No greater mistake can be made than to slow down research work and the 
accumulation of knowledge. To fail in research work is to spell not failure, 
but disaster, to any modern civilization. 












AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


‘By P. M. Farmer 


DOMESTICATING THE 
TURKEY 


The turkey, never thoroughly do- 
mesticated, is now about to be brought 
under the same sort of control under 
which other farm stock is produced. 
In Minnesota, where a systematic plan 
of turkey raising based on modern 
methods has been developed, farmers 
are apparently having great success 
with it. The plan involves artificial 
incubation, artificial brooding, fenced- 
in rearing grounds with clean soil, and 
the turkeys being kept apart from 
chickens. Hundreds of farms in 
various states are now raising turkeys 
this new way, and although there have 
been partial failures, those who have 
followed recommendations closely 
have usually done well. It is very 
important that the turkeys be kept 
away from chickens, because chickens 
carry blackhead, a disease fatal to tur- 
keys. Many farmers and farmers’ 
wives who have been raising turkeys 
under control report 70 to 80 per cent 
hatches and great success in rearing 
the turkeys. One farmer wrote to 
the agricultural college: “I kept my 
birds yarded during the season and 
raised 90 per cent of them. My neigh- 
bors had losses of 35 to 80 per cent. 
I am strong for the whole plan.” 





REAL MAPLE FLAVORING 


A process for making genuine maple 
flavoring has been developed by chem- 
ists of the Food, Drug, and Insecticide 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. The process has been 


patented and dedicated to the public. 
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Two manufacturers are already mak- 
ing plans to put this genuine flavor 
on the market, and a large demand is 
expected from confectioners, bakers, 
ice cream manufacturers, and house- 
wives. The flavor recovered from 40 
gallons of ordinary maple sirup can 
be concentrated into one gallon of 
flavoring product which, because of 
the removal of the highly fermentable 
sugar, keeps very well. By the use of 
this product excellent maple sirup 
can be made by merely adding it in 
suitable amount to ordinary sugar 
sirup of proper density. 





MOLASSES MAKES HENS LAY 


Cane molasses has an advantage 
over corn in the poultry ration when 
used in quantities up to 10 per cent 
of the ration. Prof. A. R. Winter of 
Ohio State University who has been 
working on this problem for two years 
says, “It has given equally good results 
in rations for growing chickens, lay- 
ing hens, and fattening birds. Lay- 
ing hens, fed a ration containing 5 
per cent of molasses, laid 16.93 per 
cent more eggs than those fed corn 
and no molasses, and the mortality 
was less. Growing chickens at 8 
weeks weighed 17.7 per cent more 
when fed a 5 per cent molasses ration, 
and the mortality was less. The in- 
vestigator says, ““Cane molasses carries 
some vitamin B and furnishes carbo- 
hydrates in easily available form. The 
potassium salts serve as a mild laxa- 
tive, and it is believed the carbo- 
hydrates create a condition unfavor- 
able to the development of coccidiosis 
and other harmful bacteria. 
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FARM BANKRUPTCIES 


Farm bankruptcies have been de- 
clining, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, although the rate was 
higher in 1927 than before the war. 
That year there were .99 per 1,000 
farms compared with 1.22 in 1926, 
1.23 in 1925, and 1.22 in 1924. Be- 
fore the war the number ran to .15 
to 1,000 farms. “Farm bankruptcies 
according to the department do not 
fully reflect the financial difficulties of 
agriculture. The number of farmers 
who resort to the bankruptcy courts 
is relatively small even in hard times. 
A survey based on 69,000 owner- 
farmers and 26,000 tenant-farmers in 
15 states of the Midwest for the period 
January 1920 to January 1923 showed 
that the proportion of financially dis- 
tressed farmers who lose their property 
without foreclosure or bankruptcy is 
larger than the proportion who lose it 
through such proceedings. Moreover, 
many insolvent farmers retain their 
farms through the leniency of cred- 
itors. Thus, the fact that the rate of 
business bankruptcies is much higher 
than the rate of farm bankruptcies is 
not a measure of relative farm and 
business conditions.” 


LIME VALUE MAY BE IN 
MAGNESIA 


The value of lime used on tobacco 
land is often measured by the mag- 
nesia it contains, according to results 
obtained by investigators at the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station. They have found that 
the growing tobacco plants usually 
indicate a deficiency of magnesia 
_in the soil by a condition known 
as chlorosis or “‘sand-drown.” The 
needed element can be supplied in 
the tobacco plant’s ration by the use 
of potash salts containing magnesia or 
by the use of ground limestone, pro- 
viding the limestone used is the kind 
known as dolomite which contains 
considerable magnesia. The value of 
the ground limestone in this instance 
does not lie in its power to correct 
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soil acidity but simply in its correc- 
tion of magnesia deficiency. In the 


region of North Carolina where this 
work was done (near Oxford) it is not 
thought worth while to use the ordi- 
nary form of ground limestone which 
contains very little magnesia. 


FOREIGN CLOVERS LOSE CASE 


That the federal law requiring the 
staining of imported clover seed is 
based on a reasonable contention is 
borne out by tests made during the 
past three years by the University of 
Illinois. There foreign grown strains 
of red clover grown in several parts 
of the state did not measure up with 
clovers grown from American seed. 
At one of the stations native Illinois 
red clover made more than 1.6 tons 
of hay to the acre, while the foreign 
clover made less than 9/10 of a ton. 
Similar results were obtained at six 
other stations. 


THIS ALCOHOL A REAL 
BRACER 


A new higher alcohol called ergos- 
terol after having been exposed to 
ultra violet light is effective in the 
cure of rickets or similar malforma- 
tion, according to James E. Webster, 
a research chemist at the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. This new alcohol 
is made from ergot, a fungous growth 
on rye and some other plants. Search 
is now being made for more produc- 
tive sources of this fungus. 


PINK BOLL-WORM AGAIN 


There is a new and extensive out- 
break of the pink boll-worm in west- 
ern Texas, which presents a great 
menace to cotton areas of that state 
and eastward throughout the Cotton 
Belt. It is thought the new outbreak 
can be controlled just as the infesta- 
tion in eastern Texas and in Louisi- 
ana was controlled in 1917. Federal 
and state authorities are going ahead 
with regulatory and control work. 














Foreign and Imter- : 
mational Agriculture 


South African Tobacco 


By W. H. Scherffius 


Former Chief of the Tobacco Division, Department of Agriculture, 
Union of South Africa 


Tobacco stands preeminent as 
man’s luxury. Although its use 
originated in the lap of ignorance, 
with the aborigines of the Western 
Hemisphere, it is today used in some 
form by all the peoples of the world. 
We can only trace the growth of to- 
bacco back to the American Indian in 
the year 1492. Somewhere further 
back in the gloom of antiquity it had 
its beginning. That beginning is 
clouded with obscurity, like the his- 
tory of the simple people who first 
began its use, and will forever so re- 
main. 

Since the introduction of tobacco 
into the Old World, it has passed 


through many vicissitudes. Its use 
has been one of the means of setting 
the social standard of kings and courts 
in one period; in another, it has been 
regarded as something degrading; 
while still in another, it has been pre- 
scribed by medical practitioners as 
the balm for numerous ailments of 
the human family. In later years the 
use of tobacco has evolved into its 
true position, namely, a luxury; as 
such it is enjoyed alike by people in 
every walk of life. 

The volumes that have been writ- 
ten giving the origin, history, and de- 
velopment of the tobacco industry, 
attest the importance of this branch 





A primitive curing shed in the South African tobacco country. 
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of agriculture. Likewise, the devel- 
opment of immense manufacturing 
plants for the production of the ele- 
mentary products and by-products of 
tobacco are conclusive proof of the 
importance attached to the tobacco 
plant. 

The history of the early develop- 
ment of countries like the United 
States and South Africa portray very 
forcibly the important part tobacco 
has taken in their economic struggle. 
We find that it took the place of 
coinage as the medium of exchange, 
and even today, to a limited extent, it 
is used for that purpose in some of 
the remote areas of South Africa. 

The history of the early settlers of 
Virginia would be incomplete without 
a description of the development of 
the tobacco industry and the impor- 
tant part it played with the immi- 
grants, viewed only from the financial 
aspect of their existence. 


The Role of Tobacco 


Tobacco has played no small role 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of the present nations of the world. 
Were it not for the immense revenues 
derived directly and indirectly from 
tobacco, our whole economic system 
would have to be readjusted. The 
maintenance of standing armies, mer- 
cantile marine, and huge navies may 
all be traced, in a measure, to revenue 
derived from the sale of tobacco. 

During the past 400 years, there 
has been perhaps no other stimulant, 
beverage, or narcotic which has been 
so universally adopted as a comfort 
and solace to man. When the early 
settlers of South Africa started on 
their “Great Trek” into the “Hinter- 
land,” we find them equipped with 
their trusty rifle, pipe and tobacco. 

While primitive civilization and 
primitive government in South Africa 
were laying the foundation stones for 
the higher plane of life which they 
enjoy today, tobacco was recognized 
as one of the crops of commerce. 
From those early days down to the 
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present, the importance of the tobacco 
crop has consistently increased; its 
cultivation extended; and its quality 
improved. 

The time is not far distant when 
South Africa will in a large measure 
help to supply tobacco to those coun- 
tries which are not so favorably situ- 
ated in the agricultural zones of the 
world. 


Progress Made 


During the past 18 years, the writer 
has been privileged to see a big ad- 
vance in the tobacco industry in South 
Africa. This is most noticeable in 
the increased production and con- 
sumption of the finer types of cigar- 
ette tobacco within the Union. See- 
ing that the production of so-called 
“Boer Tobacco” was an old established 
business with the early settlers, it has 
been no small task to convert these 
old conservative Boers to the idea of 
producing a finer type of tobacco, 
suitable for the cigarette trade. Al- 
though they have a long way to go to 
reach that degree of perfection ob- 
tained in other tobacco producing 
countries, I am convinced they have 
been working along the right lines and 
in time will be producing an article 
that is as good as is grown anywhere. 
In fact, a certain percentage of their 
tobacco now is of a very high quality. 


Large Territory Favorable 


A considerable amount of time ha; 
been spent in studying the problems 
affecting the development of the to- 
bacco industry in South Africa such 
as rainfall, temperature, natural fer- 
tility of the soil, suitable fertilizers, 
transport facilities, labor problems, 
and the need of organization. 

The expanse of territory within th: 
Union of South Africa, where tobacco 
is or can be cultivated, reaches prac- 
tically from shore to shore. Go where 
you will in this broad expanse and 
you will find a soil and climate suit- 
able for the growth of this popular 
plant. 

















REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 


recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 
relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. A file of this department of 
BETTER CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 





Fertilizers 


Probably more than half of the fer- 
tilizers used in the United States is 
used on cotton. Any information as 
to how to use this large quantity of 
fertilizer on this crop is therefore of 
greatest importance. “Cotton Fertil- 
izers,” Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson, S. C., Bul. 86, Jan. 1928, 
R. W. Hamilton, is particularly 
timely. Among other subjects the 
bulletin covers the principles of fer- 
tilizing, sources of fertilizer materials, 
and plant food needs of cotton. 

Other fertilizer bulletins include: 

“Commercial Fertilizers Agricultural Min- 
erals (1927)” Dept. of Agr., Sacramento, Cal., 
Spec. Pub. 80, Jan., 1928, Warren G. Mar- 
shall. 

"Mixing Fertilizer on the Farm,” State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., Bul. 328, 
Vol. XV, Jan., 1927, L. Vincent Davis. 

“Making Cotton Cheaper,” Miss. Agr. Exp. 
Sta., (Delta Branch Station), Agricultural 
College, Miss., Cir. 71, Mch., 1927, W. E. 
Ayres and H. A. York. 

“Artificial Manure Production on _ the 
Farm,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Columbia, Mo., Bul. 
258, Nov., 1927, Wm. A. Albrecht. 

‘Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers and 
Ground Bone; Analyses of Agricultural Lime, 
1927,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, N. J., 
Dec., 1927, Charles S. Cathcart. 

“The Agricultural Value of Specially Pre- 
pared Blast Furnace Slag,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
State College, Pa., Bul. 220, Feb., 1928, J. W. 
White. 

"Corn Variety and Fertilizer Experiments,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Clemson College, S. C., Bul. 
248, Mch., 1928, W. B. Rogers and J. D. 
Warner. 


“Commercial Fertilizers,” 
> 


Agr. Exp. Sta.. 


Burlington, Vt., Bul. 278, Dec., 1927, L. S. 
Walker and E. F. Boyce. 

“Manure and Electric Hotbeds,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Pullman, Wash., Gen. Bul. 219, Sept., 
1927, Harry L. Garver and Chester L. Vin- 
cent, 





these sources on the particular subjects named. 








Soils 


The Report of the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of The American Soil Survey 
Association, just published by The 
Association at Ames, Iowa, shows the 
seriousness with which the subject of 
soils is being studied. Of particular 
interest are the discussions of soil col- 
loids, horizons, and the use of the soil 
survey as a basis for land classification. 
The glossary of soil terms meets a 
long-felt need in soil survey and 
teaching work. Research projects in 
progress and contemplated are def- 
initely outlined in the report. 

Special Bulletin 168, “The Manage- 
ment of Michigan Muck Soils for the 
Production of Onions,” by Paul M. 
Harmer, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich., contains information 
very important to all muck farmers. 
This well-known authority points out 
among other things that a _ well- 
drained, well-decomposed, and com- 
pact muck soil produces the best 
yields of onions when properly drained 
and fertilized, low yields generally be- 
ing associated with improper fertiliza- 
tion, poor drainage, poor stand, wind 
injury, very acid, alkaline or raw 
muck. The application of lime for 
onion production on muck is unneces- 
sary unless the soil is strongly acid and 
may decrease yields if applied on sweet 
muck. Where the soil is very strongly 
acid, it is inadvisable to attempt onion 
production for several years after lim- 
ing or until the lime has become well 
incorporated with the soil to a consid- 
erable depth. Fertilization of the 
enion crop with manure fails to pro- 
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duce as large yields as is secured by a 
balanced commercial fertilizer and at 
the same time increases labor cost by 
increasing weed growth. Proper fer- 
tilization of onions must include the 
application of both phosphoric acid 
and potash, both constituents affect- 
ing yield, size of bulbs, and maturity 
of crop. Contrary to popular belief, 
the inclusion of some readily available 
form of nitrogen in the fertilizer mix- 
ture tends to hasten the maturity of 
the onion crop by hastening growth 
during the early part of the season. 


The question of soil acidity is of 
very great importance in connection 
with the economical production of 
crop and the efficient use of commer- 
cial fertilizer. A discussion by Earl 
E. Barnes, Soils Specialist of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in 
Bul. 64, “Soil Acidity,” throws con- 
siderable light on the subject. The 
writer points out that for the man 
who counts his profits from the whole 
period of a rotation, lime alone is a 
better investment than fertilizer alone 
on: acid soil. However, for the renter 
who counts his profits as one year’s 
grain crop only, the case may be re- 
versed and fertilizer may be a better 
investment than lime. It is well, how- 
ever, to keep in mind that the best 
results can be obtained only when 
both fertilizer and lime are used on 
soils that are acid in reaction. Fer- 
tilizer gives its best results on limed 
land, and lime is not a satisfactory 
substitute for fertilizer. 

“Zeolite Formation and Base-Exchange Re- 
actions in Soils,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Tucson, Ariz., 
Tech. Bul. 15, May 1, 1927, P. S. Burgess 
and W. T. McGeorge. 

“The Use and Duty of Water in the Salt 
River Valley” Agr. Exp. Sta., Tucson, Ariz., 
Bul. 120, July 1, 1927, James C. Marr. 

“Analyses of Soils of Morgan and Oconee 
Counties,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Athens, Ga., Bul. 
327, Vol. XV, Nov., 1926. 

“Orchard Soil Management Studies,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Bul. 315, Aug., 
1927, F. P. Cullinan and C. E. Baker. 

“The Maintenance of Crop Production on 
Semi-Arid Soil,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, 


Wash., Pop. Bul. 138, Aug., 1927, F. J. Siev- 
ers and H. F. Holtz, 
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Crops 


Three states, California, South Car- 
olina, and Tennessee, have just come 
out with publications on asparagus. 
This is quite a testimonial to the pop- 
ularity which this delicacy is enjoy- 
ing, both among consumers and grow- 
ers. The California Bulletin 446, 
“The Asparagus Industry in Califor- 
nia,” is written by H. A. Jones and 
W. W. Robbins, and gives in its 105 
pages a complete treatise of all the 
phases of growing and marketing the 
crop. 

Bulletin 85, “Growing and Market- 
ing South Carolina Asparagus,” 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clem- 
son College, S. C., by E. H. Rawl and 
C. A. Owens, is likewise a complete 
study. 

Circular 21, “Washington Aspara- 
gus in Tennessee,” by J. A. McClin- 
tock, is a concise discussion of this 
particular variety and its adaptability 
to that section of the country. 

“More Tomatoes From Fewer 
Acres,” Maryland Ext. Bul. 44, by 
L. M. Goodwin, is particularly well 
illustrated. The bulletin points out 
that while the tomato crop does not 
drain heavily on soil fertility, it never- 
theless is a crop that responds readily 
to liberal fertilization. The bulletin 
devotes. considerable space to proper 
soil preparation and fertilization of 
this crop. 

An interesting circular, No. 200, 
“Blueberry Culture,” by Charles S. 
Beckwith and Stanley Coville, of the 
N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, 
N. J., throws some important light on 
this relatively new industry. There 
are many sections of the country 
which might profitably devote atten- 
tion to this bush fruit, and this circu- 
lar should prove valuable to contem- 


plative growers. 

Vitamin-like Substances in Plant Nutri- 
tion,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Tucson, Ariz., Tech. 
Bul. 16, Aug. 1, 1927, J. F. Breazeale. 

Variations of Water and Dry Matter in 
the Leaves of Pima and Acala Cotton” Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Tucson, Ariz., Tech. Bul. 17, Nov. 
1, 1927, R. S. Hawkins. 
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“Monthly Bulletin,’ Dept. of Agr., Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Vol. XVII, No. 2, Feb., 1928. 

“Some Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms of 
Colorado,” Colo. Exp. Sta., Fort Collins, Colo., 
Bul. 331, Jan., 1928, B. O. Longyear. 

“Revegetation of Waste Range Land,” Colo. 
Exp. Sta., Fort Collins, Colo., Bul. 332, Jan., 
1928, Herbert C. Hanson. 

“Effects of Nitrates on Composition of the 
Potato,” Colo. Exp. Sta., Fort Collins, Colo., 
Bul. 325, Dec., 1927, Wm. P. Headden. 

“Hotbeds and Coldframes,” Colo. Exp. Sta., 


Fort Collins, Colo., Bul. 328, Feb., 1928, 
Richard V. Lott. 
“Tomatoes,” Agr. Col. Ext. Ser., Storrs, 


Conn., Ext. Bul. 120, Feb., 1928, Albert E. 
Wilkinson. 

“Fruit Crop Protection for 1928,” School 
of Agriculture, Newark, Del., Ext. Cir. 23, 
Feb., 1928. 

"Seventh Annual Report, 1926,” Coastal 
Plain Exp. Sta., Tifton, Ga., Bul. 8, June, 
1927. 

“Winter Forcing of Rhubarb,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 298, Oct., 1927, C. B. 
Sayre. 

*‘A Nitrogen Factory on Every Farm,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Cir. 326, Feb., 1928, 
C. H. Sears. 

"Lessons from the Morrow Plots,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 300, Dec., 1927, 
E. E. DeTurk, F. C. Bauer, and L. H. Smith. 

“More and Better Potatoes,” Dept. of Agr., 
Ind., Ext. Bul. 89, Feb., 1927, E. R. Lan- 
cashire and C. T. Gregory. 

*logold Oats,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames, lowa, 
Bul. 247, Feb., 1928, L. C. Burnett. 

“The Pectic Constituents of Tomatoes and 
Their Relation to the Canned Product,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., College Park, Md., Bul. 291, Sept., 
1927, C. O. Appleman and C. M. Conrad. 

“Report of Progress in Tobacco Investiga- 
tion,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Amherst, Mass., Cir. 74, 
Apr., 1927, J. P. Jones. 


“Management Methods in the Raspberry 


Plantation,” Agr. Exp. Sta., East Lansing, 
Mich., Spec. Bul. 165, Sept., 1927, A. H. 
Teske and V. R. Gardner. 

“The Quarterly Bulletin,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 


East Lansing, Mich., Vol. X, No. 3, Feb., 
1928. 

Peach Growing in Missouri,’ Agr. Exb. 
Sta., Columbia, Mo., Cir. 164, Nov., 1927, T. 
J. Talbert and H. D. Hooker. 

Soil Treatments and Seasonal Changes in 
the Sour Cherry,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Columbia, 
Mo., Research Bul. 108, Sept., 1927, A. G. 
Anderson and H. D. Hooker. 

“Oats and Barley in Central Montana,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, Mont., Bul. 209, 
Oct., 1927, Ralph W. May. 

“The Seedbed Factor in Winter Wheat Pro- 
duction,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lincoln, Neb., Bul. 
223, July, 1927, T. A. Kiesselbach, Arthur 
Anderson, W. W. Burr. 

“Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture 
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and Home Economics,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New 
Brunswick, N. J., Ext. Bul. 63, June, 1927, 
H. J. Baker. 

“Tulip Culture,” Agr. Exp. Sita, New 
Brunswick, N. J., Cir. 205, Sept., 1927, H. 
M. Biekart. 

“Poison Ivy,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Cir. 206, July, 1927, Jessie G. 
Fiske. 

Freezing as a Method of Preserving Plant 
Tissue for the Determination of Nitrogenous 
Fractions,” N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 448, 
Mch., 1927,G. T. Nightingale, W. R. Robbins, 
L. G. Schermerborn. 

“The Peach Industry in New Jersey,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, N. J., Bul 452, 
Sept., 1927, Allen G. Waller and Harry B. 
Weiss. 

*Sprinkling Irrigation on Vegetable Farms 
in New Jersey,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Bul. 453, Nov., 1927, H. F. 
Huber, E. R. Gross, D. B. Lucas. 

**Fortieth Annual Report,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

‘Home Garden Food Budget and Planting 
Schedule,’ Agr. Ext. Ser., Raleigh, N. C., 
Ext. Cir. 167, Feb., 1928, E. B. Morrow and 
Mary E. Thomas. 

“Permanent Pastures,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Columbus, Ohio, Ext. Bul. 61, M. V. Bailey. 

“Corn Growing in Ohio,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Columbus, Ohio, Bul. 62, Wallace E. Hanger 
and J. S. Cutler. 

“Bimonthly Bulletin,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio, Vol. XIII, No. 2, Mch.-Apr., 
1928, Whole No. 131. 

“Outfield Experimental Results,” (Creek 
Co. for 1925, 1926, 1927) Agr. Exp. Stéa., 
Stillwater, Okla., Bul. 172, Feb., 1928, H. C. 
Potts. 

“Outfield Experimental Results,’ (No- 
wata County for 1925, 1926, 1927) Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Stillwater, Okla., Bul. 173, Feb., 1928, H. 
C. Potts. 

“List of State Registered Cotton Seed 
Breeders and State Certified Cotton Seed 
Growers for 1927,” Dept. of Agr., Austin, 
Tex., No. 90, Sept., 1927. 

“Cereal Experiments at the Fort Hays 
Branch Station, Hays, Kans., 1912 to 1923, 
Tech. Bul. 14, Nov., 1927, Arthur F. Swan- 
son. 

Settlers’ Progress in Dry-Land Farming in 
Eastern New Mexico,” U. S. Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D. C., Cir. 4, Nov. 1, 1927, E. 
O. Wooton. 

“The Production of Hybrid Palestine Iris 
Corms,” U. S. Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. 
C., Tech. Bul. 11, Nov., 1927, David Griffiths 
and Edward O. Orpet. 


Rate and Date of Seeding and Seed-Bed 
Preparation for Winter Wheat at Arlington 
Experiment Station, U. S. Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 38, Nov., 1927, 
C. Leighty and J. W. Taylor. 
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“Studies in Tolerance of New England For- 
est Trees,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Burlington, Vt., 
Bul. 267, Apr., 1927, George P. Burns. 

“Fortieth Annual Report,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Burlington, Vt., Bul. 276, Sept., 1927, J. L. 
Hills. 

“Agricultural Seed,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Bur- 
lington, Vt., Bul. 277, Dec., 1927, Anna S. 
“‘Lutman. 

“Studies in North American Violets,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Burlington, Vt., Bul. 279, Jan., 
1928, A. Gershoy. 

“Pure Line Studies with Ten Generations of 
Hubbard Squash,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Burlington, 
Vi., Bul. 280, Jan., 1928, M. B. Cummings 
and E. W. Jenkins. 

Dept. of Agriculture Immigration of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, Va., Bul. 244, Apr., 1928. 

“Culture of Christmas Holly,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Puyallup, Wash., No. 7-W New Series, 
Jan., 1928, H. D. Locklin. 

“Fruit Jar Seed Corn Tester,” Agr. Ext. 
Ser., Madison, Wis., Spec. Cir., Feb., 1928, 
A. H. Wright. 

American Potato Journal, The Potato Asso- 
ciation of America, East Lansing, Mich., Vol. 
V, No. 3, Mch., 1928. 


Economics 


“A study of the Organization and 
Management of Dairy Farms in 
Northeastern Iowa,” by Albert 
Mighell, has been published by the 
Iowa State College as Bulletin 243. 
The study presents a business analysis 
of 239 farms in Bremer and Fayette 
counties, which are in the heart of the 
dairying region of northeastern 
Iowa, and are representative of the 
type of farming carried on through- 
out a large share of that area. Dairy 
cattle produce 43 per cent of the 
average gross income, hogs 28 per 
cent, poultry 10 per cent, and crops 
about 9 per cent. Profits on these 
farms average only $43. 

Profits can be made on well-planned 
farms of all sizes. This is a conclu- 
sion drawn in Wisconsin Bulletin 395, 
“Planning the Farm for Profits,” by 
P. E. McNall, R. S. Kifer, and D. R. 
Mitchell. This bulletin gives sug- 
gestions for planning the farm busi- 
ness. The suggestions are based upon 
results obtained from a study of farms 
in Fond du Lac and Walworth coun- 


ties, Wisconsin. 
“Economic Aspects of the Watermelon In- 
dustry,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Cal., Bul. 
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449, Mch., 1928, Emil Rauchenstein. 

"Studies in Vermont Dairy Farming,” (Ran- 
dolph-Royalton Area), Agr. Exp. Sta., Bur- 
lington, Vt., Bul. 268, Apr., 1927, H. P. 
Young. 

“Carlot Distribution of Washington Apples,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 218, 
Aug., 1927, G. Herbert Fredell. 


Insects 


Spraying,” Agr. Ext. Ser., Storrs, Conn., 
Bul. 119, Feb., 1928, W. H. Darrow. ; 

"Gas the Ants,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Gainesville, 
Fla., Pr. Bul. 402, Apr., 1928, J. R. Watson. 

“Learning to Live with the European Corn 
Borer,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Cir. 321, 
Jan., 1928, W. P. Flint, J. C. Hackleman, F. 
C. Bauer, and I. P. Blauser. 

“Spraying and Dusting Recommendations 
for Apples,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, 
N. J., Cir. 209, Feb., 1928. 

“Spray and Dust Schedule for Peaches,” 
Agr. Ext. Service, Raleigh, N. C., Ext. Cir. 
168, Mch., 1928. 

‘European Corn Borer,” Agr. Ext. Service, 
Columbus, Ohio, Leaflet No. 13, Aug., 1927. 

“Hibernation of the Cotton Flea Hopper,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., College Station, Tex., Bul. 377, 
Feb., 1928, H. J. Reinhard. 

Scouting, Quarantine and Control for the 
European Corn Borer, 1917-1926,” U. S. D. 
A., Washington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 53, Dec., 
1927, L. H. Worthley and.D .J. Caffrey. 

‘Farm Practices under Corn-Borer Condi- 
tions,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Far- 
mers’ Bul. 1562, Jan., 1928, Jesse W. Tapp, 
George W. Collier, C. R. Arnold. 


Diseases 


An exceptionally well illustrated 
Special Bulletin 164, ‘Diagnosing 
Orchard IIls,” has been put out by the 
Michigan State College, written by V. 
R. Gardner, R. H. Pettit, C. W. Ben- 
nett, and W. C. Dutton. This bulle- 
tin is a regular handbook of orchard 
diseases. It is beautifully illustrated, 
carrying, in addition to descriptive 
pictures of typical diseases through- 
out the book, eight pages of colored 
plates. This bulletin should be in the 
library of every one interested in 
fruits. 

"Seed Treatments for Stinking Smut of 
Wheat,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fort Collins, Colo., 
Bul. 333, Jan., 1928, E. A. Lungren and L. 
W. Durrell. 

Purple Scale,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Gainesville, 
Fla., Pr. Bul. 403, Mch., 1928, J. R. Watson. 

"Virus Diseases of Raspberries,’ Agr. Exp. 
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Stu., East Lansing, Mich., Tech. Bul. 80, May, 
1927, C. W. Bennett. 

The Productiveness of Corn as Influenced 
by the Mosaic Disease,’ U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 10, Aug., 1927, 
Hugo F. Stoneberg. 

“Smuts of Wheat and Rye and Their Con- 
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trol,” U. 8. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farm- 
ers’ Bul. 1540, Dec., 1927, W. H. Tisdale, V. 
F. Tabke. 

“The Common Barberry and Black Stem 
Rust,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farm- 
ers’ Bul. 1544, Nov., 1927, E. C. Stakman, 
F. E. Kempton, Lynn D. Hutton. 





Ohio Potato Records 
By Y. P. Bhosale 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


N analysis of the records kept by 
the members of the 300-Bushel 
Potato club during the year 1927 re- 
veal some of the methods and prac- 
tices that enabled them to secure these 
heavy yields. The 30 members of the 
club live in 14 different counties of 
the state, and this shows that no par- 
ticular section has an advantage over 
any other section. 
The average yield per acre for the 
30 growers was 358 1/3 bushels. The 


highest yield recorded was 606 bushels 
and 58 pounds on the farm of A. C. 
Ramseyer of Wayne county, Ohio. On 
24 of the 30 fields the crop which 
preceded the record potato crop was 


a legume. The distance between the 
rows in the fields varied from 24 to 
38 inches, with 31.5 inches as an av- 
erage. The distance between plants 
in the rows was from 9 to 16 inches, 
with an average of 11.5 inches. 

Not all the men used manure on 
their potato plots. Of the 21 who did, 
the average amount used was 12 loads. 
Ramseyer, with the highest record, 
used 15 loads of manure to the acre. 

Without exception, the men who 
achieved the 300-bushel yield used fer- 
tilizer. Some used the fertilizer in 
the row, while others applied it broad- 
cast. The average amount of fertilizer 
used was 883 pounds to the acre, and 
the approximate average analysis was 
3-12-7. 

Only two of the 300-bushel men 
did not employ spray or dust to con- 
trol insect pests. Eight dusted their 


potato vines and 20 sprayed. Those 
who used dust applied it five times 
during the season, and the average ap- 
plications of spray were 6.5 times. 
Ramseyer sprayed his crop seven times 
during the season. 

Four of the members planted their 
potatoes in April, 11 in May, and 15 
in June. April 1 was the first date of 
planting, and one field was planted as 
late as June 29. The yields from the 
fields planted on April 1 were 337 and 
365 bushels, and the yield from the 
late field planted on June 29 was 318 
bushels. Ramseyer planted his field on 
May 8, and W. A. Shellito of Ash- 
tabula county, who was second in the 
list with a yield of 400 bushels and 30 
pounds, planted his field on June 23, 
next to the last planting date re- 
corded. 

Two of the growers grew their 
crops under straw, with a yield of 381 
bushels. The other 28 growers cul- 
tivated, most of them using both cul- 
tivators and weeders. 

Russets were the favored variety 
of seed, 23 growers using them, while 
two used cobblers and five used white 
potatoes. The average amount of seed 
ranged from 11 to 22 bushels per acre. 
The average was 17.5 bushels to the 
acre. Ramseyer used 19.5 bushels to 
the acre, as did two other growers who 
were near the top of the list. There 
were two growers who used only 11 
bushels of seed per acre and they se- 
cured a yield of only 304 and 305 
bushels an acre, 
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ICHIGAN peaches have a well- 

earned reputation. As a mat- 
ter of maintaining this reputation the 
management of peach orchard soils 
has become an absorbing study with 
many peach growers. 

The application of sulphate of am- 
monia alone, carried on now through 
several years, is producing many 
peaches that are mushy at ripening, go 
down in short-haul shipments, and 
drop all at once, or on the slightest 
wind or weather disturbance. Many 
growers have noticed these phenomena. 

In the spring of 1927, F. H. Culby, 
a 20-acre peach grower, of Berrien 
county, Michigan, applied 2'4 pounds 
of muriate of potash per peach tree, in 
addition to the 214 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia. On either side of these 
“potashed” trees were similar trees 
which got the sulphate of ammonia 





































+ chow year after year it unceasingly 
and with Jittle labor yields good crops 
that arc harvested by the animals at a 
minimum of expense. And once placed 
in good shape, it is usually a simple 
matter to maintain productiveness by 
the addition of a little fertilizer now 
and then whenever the weeds show a 
tendency to poach on the domain of 


during the months of August and 
September, 1927, is listed at $1.20 to 
$1.25 per bushel. Hence the growers 
received a comfortable margin over 
the cost of production and the com- 
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Better Peaches 
By I. J. Mathews 


Winamac, Ind. 


treatment only. The orchard was 
clean cultured. 

Mr. Culby had contracted his crop 
at $2.50 per bushel for all peaches 
over 23%, inches in circumference, sub- 
ject to state inspection. The small or 
over-ripe peaches were either used in a 
small cannery or sold at 75 cents per 
bushel. 

Two state inspectors, Sidney Smith 
and R. G. Fuller, noticed at picking 
time, that a larger proportion of the 
potash-nitrogen peaches met the re- 
quirements of the contract than did 
the nitrogen-alone peaches. The trees 
receiving potash produced firmer, 
rounder Elbertas with higher color, 
according to Mr. Culby, and the fruit 
clung more tenaciously to the tree and 
was more evenly distributed through- 
out the season, which is a very distinct 
advantage to peach growers. 


More Weeds Than Grass 


(From Page 16) 


the grass. Good pastures are the bone 
and sinew of successful dairying and 
beef production and as worthy of 
keeping fit as any other part of the 
farm. 

Good pasturage means driving out 
the weeds, and judicious fertilization 
is the main weapon for the purpose. 


Paid Best 


(From Page 17) 


parative profits are easily figured. 

In the light of these results, Pro- 
fessor Waller draws the following con- 
clusions: “Under present conditions of 
high expenditures needed in growing 
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potatoes, in the way of labor, seed, 
fertilizer, taxes and investment, it is 
only reasonable that every grower 
should use all means of insurance to 
obtain efficient and- economical pro- 
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duction with quality. This means 
certified seed, seed treatment, spray- 
ing, and the efficient use of labor and 


cultivation.” 


Eliminating the Miss 


(From Page 27) 


Bulbs, particularly gladioli and 
tulips, are profitable. Eight acres of 
“glads” were grown in 1926, 50 acres 
in 1927, and 150 are assured for 1928. 
These are very profitable and enable 
the small acreage farmer to make the 
necessary high gross return. These 
lead to other bulbs. One hundred 
thousand tulips were imported from 
Holland in 1927. Dutch bulb iris is 
also being started. 

Intensive development of a poultry 


center on a commercial unit basis is 
well under way. That is a story in 
itself. 

Likewise, the establishment of pas- 
tures on the larger farms. Income of 
$60 to $75 an acre with no harvest- 
ing or annual seeding or cultivation 
involved is commonly asserted by 
dairy farmers. That is far ahead of 
raising hay for sale or growing cereals. 
Butterfat prices in southern Oregon 
have a slight advantage, too. 


Fertilizers Take Hold 


(From Page 9) 


the Minnesota College of Agriculture, 
the conquest of the state—both of 
mineral and of peat soils—is going 
forward, and the College of Agricul- 
ture is pointing the way, or, better, is 
leading the charge. Members of the 
staff, specialists in the extension ser- 
vice, county agents, bulletins, and the 
college news bureau are carrying the 
good news into every corner of the 
state. The staff of the soils division 
is giving ocular demonstrations 


through the establishment of experi- 
mental fields in many parts of the state 
and by lectures reinforced with strik- 





ing photographs. It takes a rather 
obstinate farmer to resist the evidence 
of such displays. 

Extension specialists and county 
agents can now talk with confidence 
as to soil needs, whatever part of the 
state they may be in. They can, at 
least, tell the farmer just how to find 
out what his soil needs are, and can 
help him to find out. Bulletins issued 
by the extension service and the news 
bureau supplement verbal messages. 

Corn is now king in Minnesota. 
Corn has displaced wheat on the 
throne. A new bulletin issued. by the 
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extension service of the university ad- 
vises farmers to try phosphate in those 
parts of the state where the soils spe- 
cialists have found that phosphate is 
usually attended by increased yields 
and earlier maturity. 

Next to corn in Minnesota comes 
hay. The state has nearly 4,500,000 
acres of land in hay annually, and the 
hay-maker is being encouraged to grow 
more and more alfalfa. Dr. Rost 
tells farmers in western Minnesota, 
over nearly half the states, to try phos- 
phates on their alfalfa fields. 

Then potatoes are another great 
crop in Minnesota. For seven years 
Minnesota has had the largest potato 
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acreage of any state in the Union, and 
for three of those years it has produced 
more potatoes than any other state, 
Forth comes a bulletin on potato grow- 
ing to tell the grower to try 4-8-6 
or 2-8-5 on mineral soils or various 
combinations of phosphate and potash 
on peat soils. 

The fertilizer idea as taken hold 
in Minnesota. It has stirred up no 
fever or high blood pressure, but it 
has taken hold. It is being developed 
with sanity and sound judgment both 
by the leaders and the followers—the 
farmers. The result ought to be bene- 
ficial, and it will be. 


Discarding the Pre-war “Par” 
(From Page 11) 


on agricultural opinion. 

Accordingly in some quarters the 
necessity of abandoning the pre-war 
base period for index numbers will be 
regretted. It may be hard to find 
another handy way of indicating 
where the farmers stand today com- 
pared with where they stood before the 
war. But index numbers of farm 
commodity purchasing power are only 
a very rough means of gauging the 
relative position of agriculture and in- 
dustry. They take no account of such 
vital factors as the cost and volume 
of production; nor do they tell us 
what should exist in the economic re- 
lationship between the country and 
town. They tell us something about 
the présent and something about the 
past, ‘and that is all. Hence the 
change to a new base period is really 
a matter of small importance. All 
that the statistician needs is a point 
of departure in his calculations. So 
long as it is not changed too often, a 
postwar point will serve that purpose 


as well as a pre-war point. 

It should not be forgotten, when 
we feel tempted to deplore the aban- 
donment of the pre-war measuring 
rod, that price relationships can never 
be static for long in a moving world. 
Industrial leaders say the time has ar- 
rived to forget what happened before 
the war and deal with the postwar 
era on the basis of the economic facts 
properly pertaining to it. This is a 
point of view that agriculture might 
well consider. After all it should not 
be forgotten that the period imme- 
diately preceding the war was one in 
which the price relationship between 
agriculture and industry was very fav- 
orable to the farmer. Agricultural 
prosperity might conceivably be re- 
stored henceforth on some other basis 
of price relationships. 

It does no harm to bear that possi- 
bility in mind. Relative prices are 
only one factor in farm prosperity. 
So much will be conceded by any one 
who recognizes the self-adjusting 
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character of price relationships and 
realizes that the way to the better reg- 
ulation of prices is indirectly through 
the control of production and of 
costs rather than by any attempt 
arbitrarily to determine prices them- 
selves. A fixed idea that restoration 
of the pre-war price relationship is 
indispensable to the progress of agri- 
culture is dangerous for two practical 
reasons. In the first place it takes the 
farmers’ mind off the things that are 
measurably within his control, such as 
costs and crop adjustments; and sec- 
ondly it requires a good deal more 
than a given ratio between the prices 
of farm products and the prices of 
other commodities to create agricul- 
tural prosperity. 

These points are too obvious to need 
elaboration. Much thought given to 
price relationships which are essen- 
tially beyond direct control must in- 
evitably take the farmer’s mind off 
more fruitful subjects. Overconcen- 
tration on what can not be cured nec- 
essarily involves neglect of what can 
be cured. As for the second point, 
that a favorable price relationship can 
not by itself insure farm prosperity, 
the proof lies in the familiar fact that 
profits are determined not by prices 
alone but by ithe margin between 
prices and costs of production. High 
prices are no substitute for efficiency. 
On the other hand, prosperity is often 
achieved with relatively low prices, 
as witness the steel and the automo- 
bile industries. 

In his annual report for 1924 the 
late Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
C. Wallace pointed out that the pro- 
ductivity of agriculture has been 
greatly increased prior to and during 
the war, not by an increase in the 
number of farm workers but by in- 
creased efficiency. Dr. O. E. Baker 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently shown that 
this tendency has continued up to the 
present. Output per farm worker in 
the United States from 1922 to 1926, 
he says, was 15 per cent greater than 
from 1917 to 1921. Increased output 
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per worker, accomplished. through im- 
proved processes and increased me- 
chanization of farm work, almost 
necessarily implies that costs have 
been reduced. When the cost of pro- 
ducing a commodity goes down, its 
price is apt to go down too. 

That is one of the unfortunate 
consequences of increased efficiency. 
It does not necessarily mean that the 
producer retains no benefit from his 
increased efficiency. But it may com- 
pel him to take a smaller unit price 
for his products. Since the war 
American agriculture has reduced the 
costs and increased the volume of its 
production, thereby materially in- 
fluencing the ratio between agricul- 
tural and industrial prices. Possibly 
the influence thus exerted will prevent 
restoration of a relative price position 
as favorable as that of the pre-war 
period 1909 to 1914. But it should 
not prevent the restoration of agri- 
cultural prosperity. It cannot be too 
often repeated that agricultural pros- 
perity is not exclusively dependent on 
the establishment of a given exchange 
relationship between the prices of farm 
products and the prices of other goods. 
Prosperity is often compatible with 
falling prices. 


Drop the Habit 


Any habit we may have formed, of 
regarding official price index numbers 
as an indication of what ought to 
exist as well as of what does exist in 
the relationship between agriculture 
and industry, should therefore be 
dropped. The purpose of price index 
numbers is merely to record the price 
changes of given periods, not to fur- 
nish evidence for or against any partic- 
ular view of the farm situation. In- 
dex numbers on a post war basis should 
fill their proper function quite as well 
as index numbers on a pre-war basis. 
Apparent changes in the showing will 
reflect nothing more than the change 
made in the period taken as the basis 
of comparisons. Since 1926 the curve 
of agricultural prices has been mainly 
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upward and the curve of industrial 
prices mainly downward. This move- 
ment expressed in a farm commodity 
purchasing power index number does 
not alter the fact that the position of 
agriculture, compared with what it 
was before the war, is still unsatisfac- 
tory. 

It will not damage the legitimate 
interests of agriculture to discard any 
lingering fancy that the pre-war “par” 
was a real par. That notion will 
doubtless continue to have defenders. 
It is dissipated, however, by a glance 
at what happened earlier. Agriculture 
and industry had varying fortunes 
after the Civil War. To pick one 
period and call it “normal” hardly 
seems logical. Thus for many years 
prior to 1896 agricultural prices de- 
clined. ‘Take any 5-year stretch in 
that period and you will find a rela- 
tive position very much like the one 
that has existed since the great war. 
In 1896 prices, both agricultural and 
industrial, began to rise; and in the 
upward movement agricultural prices 
took and kept the lead until 1910. 
Thereafter until the beginning of the 
war agricultural and industrial prices 
moved horizontally. During the war 
and for a year or so afterward agri- 
cultural prices again advanced more 
than the prices of other goods. What 
reason is there for selecting in this half 
century any one 5-year stretch above 
another as representing the par of 
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agricultural exchange value? None. 

It is commonly assumed that had 
the war not broken out, the price re- 
lationships of 1909 to 1914 would 
have been continued substantially un- 
changed. Many economists doubt that. 
Some believe that the United States in 
1914 was headed for a depression, in 
which agricultural prices as usual 
would have declined more than indus- 
trial prices. This is common in de- 
pression periods from the difficulty 
farmers experience in readjusting their 
production to declining markets. Had 
such a situation developed, the pres- 
ent relationship between agriculture 
and industry, even had there been no 
war and no postwar crisis, might not 
have been much different from what 
it is. Rewards in agriculture tend to 
oscillate above and below a mean, 
through the action of agricultural ex- 
pansion and contraction during long 
periods, as well as through the sea- 
sonal influence of supply and demand. 
Sometimes the return to agricultural 
investment is greater and sometimes 
less than the return to industrial in- 
vestment. But no one has been able 
to measure either return accurately, 
and nobody knows what is “par” be- 
tween agriculture and industry. It 
would, therefore, be rather foolish to 
lose sleep over the abandonment of the 
pre-war “par” in calculating index 
numbers. 


Complete Fertilizers 


(From Page 24) 


other words, dumb brutes appreciate 
quality in feeds even more than bulk. 
There is a lesson in this which farmers 
who raise crops for human consump- 
tion can learn with profit. If, for ex- 
ample, not only the yield but the 
palatability of potatoes is increased by 
commercial fertilizers, per capita con- 


sumption will be increased, automat- 
ically raising the price which the pro- 
ducer of the crop receives for the crop. 

No amount of barnyard manuring 
alone can be economically employed 
to get consistent maximum yields. In 
other words, complete fertilizers have 
been found to be indispensable in all 
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types of farming, both intensive and 
extensive. The lesson to be more gen- 
erally learned about commercial fer- 
tilizers, is, therefore, that they are not 
just a substitute for home-grown 
plant foods, but that they are some- 
thing which used with farm manures 
produce results that can be obtained 
in no other way. 

Every farmer realizes that farm ma- 
nure is a valuable fertilizer, but its 
worth has perhaps been mistakenly 
magnified by some because of its char- 
acteristic performance. When ma- 
nure is applied, it ordinarily produces 
some visible results for a number of 
years. The lasting effects of farm ma- 
nure have been found by scientists to 
be due, not particularly to the 
amount of plant food it adds to the 
soil, but to the gradual yielding of the 
rather meager food units which it 
contains. 


Availability 


In contrast with the plant food in 
farm manure most commercial fer- 
tilizers yield the available fertilizer 


elements they contain more quickly. 
Mangolds, for instance, were able to 
recover more than twice as much of 
the nitrogen from a nitrate of soda 
fertilizer application as from far more 
ammonia applied in a dressing of farm 
manure. 

These truths throw light on the 
question still occasionally asked by 
some farmers, “Is commercial fer- 
tilizer applied to a field all used up 
by the crop fertilized?”? The answer 
is, “It may and it may not be, depend- 
ing upon whether enough to more than 
meet the needs of the crop was ap- 
plied.” For instance, it was discov- 
ered at the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station that when a complete 
fertilizer (2-12-2) was applied in the 
hill for corn at the rate of 150 pounds 
to the acre, all of the ammonia of the 
complete fertilizer had been absorbed 
by the crop before it was half grown. 
On the other hand, three-fourths of 
the phosphoric acid applied in the fer- 
tilizer was utilized by the corn and 
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the remaining fourth was held in the 
soil for the use of the crops which fol- 
lowed. 

One of the most important discov- 
eries in recent years revealing the spe- 
cial benefits that can be secured by the 
proper use of commercial fertilizers 
was made recently at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. In tests 
with field corn it was found that 200 
pounds of 3-12-4 fertilizer applied in 
the hill or drill enabled corn planted 
three weeks later than the same variety 
grown on manured land, which had 
been treated in addition with 225 
pounds to the acre of acid phosphate, 
to yield almost the identical number 
of bushels to the acre. In other 
words, by the use of complete fer- 
tilizer when corn must be planted 
late, maturity can be hastened by as 
much as 21 days. To hasten the ma- 
turity of corn, therefore, complete 
commercial fertilizer was found to 
beat the effect of farm manure alone 
and farm manure supplemented by 
only acid phosphate. 


Proper Application 


However, to be effective the fer- 
tilizer must be properly applied. To 
get maximum results at.least a part of 
it must be sown in the drill row or 
hill at the time the corn is planted. 
In tests at this Experiment Station 
where a third of a 300-pound appli- 
cation of a 3-12-4 complete fertilizer 
was thus applied and the remainder 
broadcast, 24 bushels more of corn 
was harvested than where the same 
amount and kind of fertilizer was all 
broadcast. 

Another test showed that 100 
pounds of 3-12-4 dropped in the hill 
on land that had already been dressed 
with eight loads of barnyard manure 
and 225 pounds to the acre of acid 
phosphate yielded 16 bushels more 
corn than on similarly treated land 
that did not receive the complete fer- 
tilizer. The corn from the land fer- 
tilized with 3-12-4 fertilizer con- 
tained six per cent less moisture and 
only 2/3 as many nubbins as the field 
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without hill fertilizing. These tests 
prove that complete fertilizer dropped 
in the hill or drill produce results that 
surpass the best accomplishments of 
acid phosphate, manure, or both. 

Its use has made possible an exten- 
sion of the natural corn belt borders 
in every direction. In an unfavorable 
corn growing season such as prevailed 
in 1927, corn belt farmers had the 
proof that the use of complete fer- 
tilizer for corn made the difference 
between a fair crop of sound corn 
and a complete failure where none was 
applied. Figured from the stand- 
point of the acre cost of applying 
complete fertilizer for corn, farmers 
cultivating even the most fertile land 
cannot afford to attempt to grow the 
crop without it. Authorities say that 
the returns in contrast to the cost of 
the complete fertilizer are so great 
that the phosphate stage of fertiliza- 
tion in the corn belt will soon be his- 
tory and the more efficient use of bal- 
anced fertilizers will prevail not only 
in growing corn but likewise in the 
culture of potatoes, wheat, and all 
other staple crops. 


In Rotations 


A desire for immediate results is a 
characteristic of the American people, 
farmers not excepted. We want 
quick returns on our investments. 
Farmers who invest in fertilizer are, 
therefore, most interested in the 
profit it will yield on the initial crop 
fertilized. 

Some crops with large root systems 
having a prolonged growing season 
are better foragers of the plant food 
supplied than are the quick growing, 
early maturing, limited root system 
crops. The former class of crops, 
represented by wheat and rye, have 
two seasons of growth. They have a 
chance to feed on the fertilizers ap- 
plied not only in the fall but during 
the following spring. Weather and 
seasonal conditions affect the quantity 
of available plant food yielded during 
a growing season by the soil. The 
most progressive farmers apply com- 
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mercial fertilizer generously so that 
the other crops of the rotation may 
make use of any surplus plant food 
applied. 

Clover and grass following a fer- 
tilized small grain nurse crop most 
efficiently utilize residual plant food. 
Potato growers of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota attribute in a large measure 
their ability to get good crops of 
clover to the left-over fertilizer fol- 
lowing a fertilized potato crop. Good 
stands of alfalfa, clover, and grass are 
most easily insured following the gen- 
erous use of commercial fertilizer at 
seeding time on a_ preceding crop. 
Consequently, since these sod crops 
are the keystone to a permanently 
successful system of farming in a 
large part of this country, the resid- 
ual effect of commercial fertilizer is 
being more generally appreciated and 
weighed. Thoughtful farmers in 
considering their fertilizer invest- 
ments are beginning to weigh fertilizer 
ton cost, not alone in the light of the 
initial season’s return, but more es- 
pecially in consideration of the value 
of the increased yields a single appli- 
cation produces throughout the en- 
tire round of a crop rotation. Viewed 
in this way, they find that there is 
hardly an investment they can make 
which yields as large a direct and in- 
direct dividend. 


Residual Effect 


The extent to which commercial 
fertilizer generously applied returns a 
profit not only in the case of the 
initial crop fertilized but duplicate 
returns on succeeding crops has been 
observed accurately at nearly every 
state experiment station. For ex- 
ample, at the Newton, Missouri, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station the full 
effect of complete fertilizer was 
measured in a four-year rotation of 
corn, soybeans, wheat, and clover. 
The commercial fertilizer was applied 
at the rate of 230 pounds to the acre 
preceding the planting of only the 
corn and the wheat. 
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Where a 3-12-3 fertilizer was ap- 
plied, the average of six corn crops 
showed an increase of 12.8 bushels to 
the acre as a credit to the fertilizer. 
The average increase in yield of soy- 
bean hay harvested each year follow- 
ing the fertilized corn was more than 
one-fourth of a ton to the acre. 
Similarly when the same treatment 
was applied to wheat, it gave an av- 
erage increase of 10 bushels to the 
acre. The clover following the wheat 
benefited from the residual effect of 
the fertilizer and yielded an increase 
of more than 1 1/3 tons of hay to the 
acre. 

These results are representative of 
the handsome residual effects of com- 
mercial fertilizer. They reveal that 
fertilizers are paying investments in 
the initial year and provide equally 
big additional profit on the succeed- 
ing crops of rotation. In other words, 
the continued use of commercial fer- 
tilizers offers a means of permanently 
maintaining and increasing soil fer- 
tility. 

At the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station and elsewhere it 
has been found that continued appli- 
cations of commercial fertilizers even 
without the use of any farm manure 
whatsoever maintain both soil fertil- 
ity and yields. The explanation of 
this fact rests in the addition to the 
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land of relatively large amounts of 
vegetable matter through the _in- 
creased volume of root growth and 
the larger crop residue that the fer- 
tilizer creates. 

The best posted and most business- 
like farmers now understand and use 
commercial fertilizers with profit. 
Their own observations backed by 
most carefully conducted tests of 
State and Federal Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, have conclusively 
demonstrated that complete fertilizers 
are something more than a supplement 
for home-grown manures. Properly 
applied, complete fertilizers not only 
can be employed to improve the pro- 
ductiveness of worn lands, but they 
offer a means of making fertile lands 
even more productive. 

In other words, commercial fer- 
tilizers properly applied are capable of 
increasing the yield and the quality 
of a harvest beyond that obtainable 
from the most approved system of 
farmyard and green manuring treat- 
ments. Complete fertilizers also 
hasten the maturity of corn, small 
grains, potatoes, and other crops by 
as much as three weeks. They thus 
serve as crop insurance and extend the 
area in which these staple crops can be 
grown hundreds of square miles in 
every direction from their original 
habitat. 





America’s Markets 
(From Page 21) 


that the history of its public markets 
is one of constant change. As popu- 
lation has increased, and the city has 
become more and more a distribution 
point for farm produce, wholesalers, 
shippers, and other distributors have 
moved to new locations and estab- 
lished themselves in modern quarters 
with modern conveniences and labor- 
saving machinery. 

The Los Angeles Terminal Market, 
as it is called, handles about 80 per cent 





of the fruit and vegetable business of 
the city. This market was completed 
several years ago at a cost of $7,500,- 
000, and is located close to the center 
of the city. The whole project covers 
about 23 acres. In addition to this 
big wholesale center, the Ninth Street, 
or City Market has been enlarged and 
is now chiefly a vegetable market. 
The Los Angeles Terminal Market 
is occupied by wholesale firms special- 
izing in local trade which distribute by 
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truck, and by produce houses which 
receive and distribute in carlots. The 
market consists of three buildings 
grouped around a paved court 300 by 
1,200 feet in size, with stalls for 500 
teams and trucks. The dealers in one 
building buy in the local market, sell 
on commission, and supply hotel and 
restaurant trade especially. Carlot re- 
ceivers and distributors, several of 
whom distribute to midwest and east- 
ern markets, occupy two of the build- 
ings. The terminal has a modern re- 
frigerating plant with 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of storage space and trackage for 
rail shipments. A traffic system has 
been worked out at the terminal which 
effectively prevents congestion. 

A mew produce terminal was 
opened last December in the Central 
Manufacturing District in an outly- 
ing part of Los Angeles. This market 
has wide streets and courts, improved 
saw-tooth trackage which assures a 
minimum of switching on cars un- 
loading, and commodious team tracks. 
The railway owning these tracks has 
promised direct switching service for 
all roads entering the city. The first 
construction unit of the new market 
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is approximately one-half the size of 
the wholesale terminal market, and a 
second unit of the same size is in proc- 
ess of erection. Completion of a third 
unit will provide a terminal 80 to 85 
per cent the size of the Chicago South 
Water Terminal. There is a 3,200,000 
cubic feet capacity cold storage ware- 
house near-by. 

Motor truck transportation of farm 
produce finds its greatest development, 
perhaps, in the Los Angeles area.. A 
network of paved roads leads into Los 
Angeles from all producing districts 
of the Southwest and from the great 
agricultural valleys of central Cali- 
fornia. Big truck companies have 
been organized, and operate under reg- 
ulation by State railroad commissions. 
Imperial Valley, 200 miles to the 
Southeast, sends in its annual quota of 
winter produce, as does Coachella Val- 
ley, a few miles closer in. A great 
many melons are trucked in from 
Kerns and Tulare counties, and there 
is an increasing volume of motor haul- 
ing of vegetatles from the coastal 
vegetable districts in Ventura and San 
Diego counties. 


Coastal Plain Soils 


(From Page 30) 


beans, cowpeas, peanuts and oats. 
Some of the largest yields of the finest 
quality of field crops have been ob- 
tained here. Conversely some of the 
poorest crops are grown on these poor 
soils, when not properly fertilized. 

Coastal Plain soils are capable of ex- 
tremes, high yields or low yields, large 
profits or loss; but this is not due to 
any inherent erratic tendencies of the 
soil, but solely to man’s part in their 
treatment. When low in fertility, 
they need liberal quantities of phos- 
phoric acid, nitrogen, and potash. 
When properly fertilized, they pro- 
duce most profitable yields. 

To increase their water-holding ca- 


pacity and reduce their loss from 
leaching, the soils of the Coastal Plain 
require organic matter. Since oxida- 
tion goes on at a rapid rate through- 
out the year because of climatic con- 
ditions, it follows that a compara- 
tively large amount of vegetable 
matter must be added. This done, the 
efficiency of the soil is increased, 
larger returns are obtained from fer- 
tilizers, and greater amounts of fer- 
tilizer can be profitably applied. It is 
because Coastal Plain soils have been 
improved in this way that the culti- 
vated areas are more fertile now than 
they were in their virgin state and 
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each year sees their productive power 
increased. 
Thus, the lands, which early settlers 
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spurned and went on to the red clays 
of the Piedmont section, are fast be- 
coming a garden spot of the world. 





Georgia 
(From Page 14) 


their responses to the various food 
products being raised in Georgia. Little 
by little the farmers are evincing an 
interest in this class of livestock, and 
it is to be expected that this particular 
industry will soon show a healthy de- 
velopment. The information required 
upon which to further this develop- 
ment is already at hand. 

The poultry business in the state is 
rapidly increasing. The poultry di- 
vision of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture has been the central pin 
around which this development has 
taken place. It is anticipated that 
through its investigational and ex- 
tension activities there will soon be a 


fifty million dollar industry within 
the borders of Georgia. The National 
Egg Laying Contest, completed last 
fall, showed an average production of 


200 eggs per hen. These fowls were 
fed on rations that had been worked 
out experimentally in the division. As 
the average individual production of 
egg laying contests has in general been 
below this, the poultry people of the 
state can readily see that research work 
with fowls is now bearing practical 
results. 

For long years Georgia has been 
known as a peach state. Since the 
infancy of this industry, investiga- 
tional work has been conducted for 
the benefit of the growers. Exten- 
sive variety orchards have been main- 
tained at the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion at Griffin. From these orchards 
was distributed early information on 
varietal adaptability and general or- 
chard practice. Within recent years 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture has been making careful investi- 


gations of the fertilizer requirements 
of peach trees in the various sections 
of the state. These investigations deal 
with the growth, fruitfulness, carry- 
ing qualities, keeping qualities, and 
other such problems that are of great 
interest to the growers of this fruit. 
Some vast peach developments have 
been inaugurated and brought to their 
fruition through the agencies and spe- 
cialists of this institution. From two 
to two and a half million trees within 
the state are handled directly under 
the supervision and advice of the rep- 
resentatives of the horticultural di- 
vision. 

Work with apples is of similar na- 
ture, but not on as large a scale, as 
the apple areas are not as great as 
those devoted to peaches. 

At the present time the pecan is 
receiving a great deal of attention. 
Investigations dealing with the man- 
agement of orchards have been in pro- 
gress for several years past. The re- 
sults from these experiments are very 
satisfactory. They have been the 
basis of advice given to hundreds of 
pecan growers in the state. The work 
in the bud differentiation of both pis- 
tillate and staminate flowers that has 
been conducted by Director H. P. 
Stuckey and J. G. Woodroof is an 
outstanding piece of investigation. It 
will be the basis for the development 
of further investigations that are cer- 
tain to be of value to the nut growers, 
not only of Georgia but of the South. 
A study of the development of the 
nut, showing the direct relationship 
between filling, seasonal, and fertiliza- 
tion conditions, has already proven of 
interest to the grower. 
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Among the most valuable of pro- 
jects that have been undertaken dur- 
ing the past several years, is one relat- 
ing to the influence of organic matter 
on pecan cultivation. Every sug- 
gested or possible cure for the rosette 
of this plant was investigated. None 
of them were efficacious. In the de- 
velopment of this work, mulching 
with organic material was applied to 
the trees. After several years, it was 
seen that the plants affected with 
this disease were recovering and word 
was sent out to the growers that ex- 
periments demonstrated the necessity 
of having the proper organic content 
in soils for pecan production. 

It has also been shown, under the 
Piedmont conditions, that the use of 
organic materials for mulching 
around old pecan trees that had been 
neglected has been conducive to ex- 
cellent results. Due to the important 
influence that this material has on soil, 
not only from a chemical but from a 
mechanical standpoint, the set of nuts 
has been increased and a greater vol- 


ume has been brought to final har- 


vest. As this particular crop is be- 
coming one of Georgia’s most impor- 
tant horticultural industries, informa- 
tion of this character is of untold 
value to the producers. 

Experiments have been in progress 
for several years, working towards the 
utilization of large numbers of pecans 
for by-products. When the growers 
of this nut reach the point of market 
saturation, it is expected that the 
Georgia horticulturists will have in 
hand the information needed and be in 
a position to keep up a continual profit 
from the plantings. 

Naturally a large amount of experi- 
mental work has been done with cot- 
ton. As this is Georgia’s foremost 
crop, it has come in for its full share 
of investigation. Not only has it been 
studied on the various soil types, but 
with the advent of the boll-weevil and 
the falling off in the length of the 
staple, it became necessary to find a 
good staple variety that could be 
grown and fruited early. 
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College No. 1 was the result of this 
work. This cotton has been widely 
distributed throughout the state and 
has enabled many growers to realize 
a profit from their cotton acres, when 
other types were being grown at a loss, 
Paralleling this work, a most careful 
study of the oil content of cotton seed 
has been made, and it has been found 
that there is a varietal variation in this 
content and that it is likewise in- 
fluenced by seasonal conditions. With 
cream being sold on butter-fat con- 
tent, why is it not possible to sell 
cotton seed on oil content? Soon that 
will be done, and when the time comes 
the experimental files of the Experi- 
ment Station of The Georgia State 
College of Agriculture will yield the 
information necessary for the setting 
of standards and values. 


Reforestation 


Realizing that under southern con- 
ditions, the loss of organic matter was 
excessive, and also having learned 
from fertilizer experiments on many 
crops and under many conditions that, 
in the majority of cases nitrogen 
seemed to be the limiting factor in 
production, extensive investigations 
have been conducted with leguminous 
crops. These have been markedly suc- 
cessful, and the knowledge gained from 
them has been distributed to Georgia 
farmers, helping them in improving 
and increasing their soil fertility as 
well as protecting their fields from 
erosion and wastage. For this purpose 
the growth of the Otootan and other 
soybeans has been fostered. The use 
of bur clover, lespedeza, and like plants 
has been greatly increased, not only 
for soil-building purposes but to en- 
able the Georgia Cattle growers to 
make an all-year-round pasture. 

For many years, Georgia ranked 
among the first in its forestry crops; 
from the hardwood of the north to 
the long-leafed pine of the Coastal 
Plain, the entire state was productive 
of excellent lumber and naval stores. 
These vast resources have diminished 
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annually. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of forestry, the first forestry 
school in the South was founded in 
connection with the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. Investiga- 
tions and experiments along the line 
of reforestation has been carried on for 
many years. Growth studies on the 
various important lumber trees of the 
state have also been conducted. 


This information is being distrib- 
uted to land owners and the pros- 
pects of reestablishing paying forestry 
operations within the state are ex- 
cellent. Long before the average 
citizen recognized the destruction and 
dissipation of this vast lumber wealth, 
scientists were at work laying their 
plans for the future, investigating and 
collecting information that could 
economically and advantageously be 
used at the proper time. This time 
has arrived and the forestry of Geor- 
gia is on the road to rehabilitation. 

The premier position has come to 
Georgia along many lines. It is the 
first Southern state in which excep- 


tional facilities have been placed at 
the disposal of the women for experi- 
mental and investigational work. Proj- 
ects dealing with the vital problems 
of the home have been inaugurated and 


are in progress at this time. Careful 
investigations are being made of vita- 
mine content in southern foods, and 
Purnell investigations are being con- 
ducted dealing with the nutrition 
problems in the southern home. For 
years work in home improvement and 
child welfare has been carried on under 
the direction of the Home Economics 
Division of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. As a direct outgrowth 
of these activities the first specialized 
work in Landscape Architecture has 
been put on in the South. 

The last experimental work that 
should be mentioned may not b:2 
classed directly as agr‘cultural. We 
may call it sociological or psychologi- 
cal, but it is of great importance in 
the upbuilding of the agriculture in 
this state. There is no other experi- 
ment of its kind to be found in the 
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United States. Conceived, inaugu- 
rated, developed and brought to full 
fruition by President Andrew M. 
Soule, it is commonly spoken of 
throughout this state as “Camp Wil- 
kins.” There is on the campus of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 
a large cantonment building, thor- 
oughly equipped in every way with 
cafeteria, recreation halls, kitchens, 
and all other necessary adjuncts, such 
as playgrounds, swimming lakes, and 
the like. During the summer at least 
2,000 boys and girls are brought to 
this camp for a week’s stay. 


Selected on Merit 


These young people are selected 
from among those who have been 
successful in their home counties in 
some club operation. They are not 
the mediocre kind; they are the out- 
standing individuals who have earned 
the right to the trip through their in- 
dustry and through their intelligence. 
These country boys and girls are 
brought into the very heart and cen- 
ter of the agricultural activity of the 
state. There they come in contact 
with the men and women who are 
experimenting and investigating and 
building up the various agricultural 
activities of Georgia. They visit the 
fields, the experimental plats, the 
dairies and experimental herds, the or- 
chards, the gardens, and the nurseries. 
For a week they are made to see the 
grandeur of the industry upon which 
the success or failure of their native 
state must depend. They are taught 
to look upon farming as a great pro- 
fession rather than an occupation or a 
calling. They see people who have 
given their life’s work to the advance- 
ment and improvement of the cotton 
plant, the apple tree, or to the dairy 
cow. 

This great exveriment is one in the 
dissemination of agricultural informa- 
tion; it is one in the psychology of 
the adolescent whose impressionable 
mind is subject, for a brief period at 
least, to influences of higher agricul- 
tural thought. Camp Wilkins has 
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only been in operation for a few years, 
yet its influence is already being felt 
in the development of the study of 
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agriculture and is being seen in the 
gradually changing agricultural prac- 


tices of the state. 








tist’s ability to wonder. The two 
words, “I wonder,” are the spark that 
sets the tinder of progress ablaze. 
Those who wonder over unknown 
things are those who have simplicity 
of spirit. 

Simplicity is the first great attribute 
of the pure scientist. I have known 
Dr. Stephen Moulton Babcock for 
many years, and the thing that strikes 
me most winningly about that beloved 

‘old gentleman who invented the 
world’s standard dairy test is his child- 
like simplicity and the gentle inquisi- 
tiveness of his mannerism. He won- 
dered why the milk of a certain cow 
did not respond to his first attempts 
to perfect the butterfat test with sul- 
phuric acid, and it was this persistent 
wondering of his that led to the final 
victory. 

This unquenchable wonder inhabit- 
ing the brain cells of such devoted 
seekers after truth seems not to be lost 
with advancing years. Only a short 
while ago I found out that Dr. Bab- 
cock has been spending his years as an 
emeritus professor in a serious study 
of the atomic theory in physics, and 
has compiled a research volume on 
matters akin to this subject. Re- 
ward, plaudits, and world-wide fame 
mean absolutely nothing whatever to 
men like him. 

The preservation and advancement 
of organized knowledge are not only 
dependent upon man’s ability to won- 
der, but upon his power to question 
and his capacity to apply. Science is 
made up, then, of thinkers, workers, 
and practitioners. But all thinkers 
and workers are not scientists. 

Most of us everv-day workers and 


Science 
(From Page 6) 






thinkers accept things for granted. 
We are not scientists. I pound on my 
portable typewriter without giving it 
a single thought until it sticks or 
sputters. Back of that little machine 
that I can carry in one hand lies a vast 
amount of the science of physics, the 
science of metallurgy, and perhaps of 
chemistry. The invention of it alone 
may have been a piece of mechanical 
ingenuity, but it could never have be- 
come a practical possibility without 
science. 


HE engineer knows how, but the 

scientist wants to know why. The 
builder is a doer, but the scientist is a 
dreamer. The materialist deals in fact, 
but the scientist lives upon faith. St. 
Paul must have had scmething of the 
scientist in him, for dues he not define 
faith as “the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen?” 
The true scientist’s faith is not that 
of the alchemist or the necromancer, 
but the controlled fire of the calm 
zealot bent upon charting everything 
from a comet to the hatching of an 
egg. As some one has said, “Only 
genius can create science, but the 
humblest man can be taught its spirit. 
He can learn to face the truth.” 

This teaching of the spirit, this 
translation of science to the terms of 
the untaught commoner who may in 
time accept and gladly and unthink- 
ingly apply the substance of the faith 
and realize the dream created in the 
mind of the true scientist, this job is 
a big one. 

It is our job to burn away the bar- 
riers that exist between the laboratory 
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and the field. This requires a torch 
heated to the white heat of resolution. 
Sometimes the scientist himself makes 
the task no easy one. 

When he says Agropyron Repens, 1 
mean quack grass. When he claims it 
is Medicago Sativa, I insist it is just 
alfalfa. When I sketch a butterfly, he 
points out my errors in dimensions and 
calls it one of the Lepidoptera. When 
I rhapsodize on my primrose by the 
river’s brim, he scans his catalog and 
remarks, ““A case of Primula Vulga- 
ris.” He measures the cadences of the 
Ranis Catesbiana, but I only hear the 
croaking of the bull-frog. He wants 
strict adherence to precedent and a 
multitude of Latinized family tradi- 
tions, while my aim is to live and move 
and have my being. He wants to 
stand or fall by the grace of past bib- 
liographies and the hope of future li- 
braries. My task is to make hay while 
the sun shines and get into the shade 
as soon as possible. Outwardly, a 


union of purpose between us seems like 
running Al. Smith and Bill MacAdoo 


on the same ticket. Like the poles, we 
are far apart, but the future of the 
whole world, after all, lies between us. 

Whenever I see that famous picture, 
“The Man With the Hoe,” showing a 
creature bound down by sodden igno- 
rance and incessant toil, my mind at 
once visions the Labor Unions and the 


shorter hours of this present age by. 


way of alleviating contrast. From this 
I at once grasp the truth that Labor 
Unions have been able to demand 
shorter hours and better working con- 
ditions largely because of what Science 
has manifested and the world has 
utilized. 

Labor is productive and happy only 
as it is guided by trained intelligence. 
The trained intelligence of scientific 
forces has endowed mankind with his 
marvelous control of stupendous pow- 
ers and facilities. 

It has opened new stores of raw 
wealth, has synthesized thousands of 
new compounds, supplied the working 
data to build complex machines and 
revolutionary processes to emancipate 
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those who toil and give them more 
welfare with less hardship and more 
leisure. In the industrial laboratory it 
has perfected tools of precision and has 
provided “thinking apparatus” which 
we have learned to call “robots.” 

In the realm of pain prevention and 
the lengthening of life, science has 
taken equally wonderful strides. It 
has mitigated the horrors of surgery 
and removed much dread from disease 
by the blessings of anesthesia, antisep- 
sis, anti-toxin, insulin, thyroxin, and 
adrenalin; and its noble fight against 
yellow fever, tetanus, diphtheria, ty- 
phoid, and tuberculosis has made our 
world ten thousand times more live- 
able and lovely. 


T one time man measured his 
A wonders and his world’s greatest 
marvels by their size or by the gran- 
deur of the dynasty that built them by 
the blood and sweat of slaves. Those 
things included the pyramids, the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, and the 
Colossus of Rhodes, the Great Wall of 
China, and the Columns of Karnak. 


In our happy days we seek our mar- 
vels through the eye-piece of the mi- 
croscope, and the molecule, the atom, 
and the electron appear as mightier 
and more dominating elements than 
tons of brick and mortar heaved into 
place by dull despair under the lash of 
despotism. 


It is true that we train the soldier 
and fashion larger cannon, but the sci- 
ence of war-prevention is looming up 
on the world’s horizon, hand in hand 
with the final cure for cancer and the 
elimination of narrow prejudice. Mark 
me, it will be the scientist who plays 
the stellar role in that drama, and not 
the politician. 

Impatience is in me at this moment 
when I contemplate the negative part 
played by science in assuming leader- 
ship on public questions. Science has 
knowledge without power, and politics 
has power without knowledge. 

Timidity, academic prudence, diffi- 
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dence, or whatever you may call it, 
seems to bar the average scientist from 
active participation in anything close- 
ly approaching political economy. 
Cloistered amid the test tubes that re- 
generate and revitalize the world, se- 
questered in the classroom with callow 
youth, he is the very embodiment of 
both liberalism and conservatism. The 
pedagogue draws into his shell and lets 
the demagogue have his fretful way 
unchallenged. Marconi invents the 
wireless and Bill Thompson uses it to 
reach all who have radio sets at a dol- 
lar down anda dollar a week! 


Government by gullibility and prop- 
aganda will never give way to govern- 
ment by intelligence, fact, and good 
will as long as science is satisfied to be 
serviceable only. I know the Dean of 
an agricultural experiment station who 
might have been in the national cabi- 
net, but he told me that he would not 
be happy in the associations and con- 
nections of life at Washington. He 


was afraid of possible ridicule and the 
lurking joker in the deck of democ- 


racy. 


CIENCE, as I want it to be, must 

be militant. It must reach out 
and help us guide the hands of those 
to whom it entrusts the mighty pow- 
ers which the laboratories donate to 
the world. 

Here, at this point, is the place 
where religion enters—the religion of 
a square deal, the religion of race de- 
velopment, the religion of the open 
mind. Here is a good place to empha- 
size my meaning by a quoted passage 
from a former president of The Soci- 
ety of Chemical Engineers, who says: 

“If the heavens declare the glory of 
God, that glory is more manifest by 
telescope and spectroscope. If the 
whirling nebulae and the stars in their 
courses reveal Omnipotence, so do the 
electrons in their orbits reveal His 
Presence in universes brought into be- 
ing by the striking of a match. The 
laboratory may be a temple as well as 
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the church. The laws of nature are 
the Will of God, and their discovery 
is a revelation as valid as that of 
Mount Sinai, and by their observance 
only can man hope to come unto him- 
self and be in harmony.” 


2 agers are two Classes of men upon 
whom light must be shed. I am 
not in a position to do the “shedding,” 
but they ought to be reformed. 

One of these groups values science 
only for the mean and material bene- 
fits it confers. Speed, service, com- 
fort, and coin—these are the graduat- 
ing classes he uses to mete out his drib- 
lets of praise for science. In other 
words, science exists to magnify the 
ego. 

The other class is made up of icono- 
clasts and atheists. They seek to prove 
that all of man’s spiritual ideals are 
table-rapping mysticisms that may be 
exploded when the arc light of science 
is turned upon the tricky medium! 
He tries to bring the faith of our 
fathers into his own chaotic state by 
references to scientific research. To 
the unguarded and the uninformed, his 
spell is hypnotic and his harangue is 
dangerous. 


When I am beset with men of his 
kind I try to recall the mental picture 
I have of two mighty men of science 
in my college town. One of them is 
a chemist of international fame, who 
leads a Bible class. The other is a bi- 
ologist of note, who often occupies the 
pulpit. Like Alexander Pope, they 
know full well that “a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing; drink deep, 
or taste not the Pierian spring.” They 
and others like them have been drink- 
ing those healing waters for many 
years, and still Nature’s Niagara 
rushes on unspent and furious. At 
least, there is plenty of it left to drown 
the doubters. 

I began by offending a scientist. I 
hope that I have not ended by offend- 
ing you! 





HE REGISTERED “VERY DRY” 


A doctor left a thermometer with 
the wife of a patient, and told her to 
take her husband’s temperature every 
hour and to call him if he got any 
worse. When he returned to the house 
in the morning, the patient was miss- 
ing and the doctor asked what had 
happened. 

“T broke the thermometer,” said the 
woman, “so I used the barometer. It 
registered ‘very dry,’ so I gave him 
about a pint of corn liquor and I 
swear he got up and went out and 


went to plowing in the back field.” 


“Now,” said the rooster, as he 
rolled an ostrich egg into the coop, 
“I’m not criticizing you girls, but I 
just want to show you what’s being 
done in other places.” 


Liza, the negro cook, answered the 
telephone one morning and a cheer- 
ful voice inquired, ““What number is 
this?” 

Liza was in no mood for trifling 
questions, and said with some asperity, 
“You all ought to know. You done 
called it.” 


WHY NOT? 


Twins having arrived, the father 
told little Peter that he needn’t go to 
school that day. 

Little Peter—‘‘But wouldn’t it be 
just as good to tell teacher tomorrow 
I’ve got one new little brother, and 
next week stay home again and tell 
her I’ve got one more?” 


THE DIFFICULTY 


There recently entered the office of 
a Washington dentist a most extraor- 
dinary looking youth, very loudly 
dressed and wearing a most vacuous 
expression. His hat was forced down 
upon his ears so that they stuck out 
at right angles and he made known 
his troubles in a low mutter utterly 
devoid of emotion. 

“I am afraid to administer gas,” 
whispered the dentist to his assistant, 
when it was ascertained that the youth 
wanted a tooth extracted. 

“Why so?” asked the assistant. 

““How,” demanded the dentist, “tam 
I to know when he is unconscious?” 


An old farmer was driving a mare 
that interfered very badly. A pass- 
ing friend, observing the mare’s an- 
tics, cried out: 

“Say, Si, that mare of yours inter- 
feres pretty bad, don’t she?” 

Si paused, spat voluminously, and 
shrilled, ‘““Yeh, she interferes, all right; 
but she don’t interfere with nobody 
but herself.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A MISTAKE 


Billy came home from school bear- 
ing evidence of having had the worst 
of a fight. 

“Why, Billy!” exclaimed his 
mother. “How often have I told you 
to play only with good little boys? 
Good little boys don’t fight.” 

“Well,” said Billy thru his tears, 
“I thought he was a good little boy 
till I hit him.” 





p-dare 
paid the whole 
FERTILIZER BILL 


“Pll say that’s pretty good,” writes J. W. Clenny of Edison, 
Ga., in praise of potash top-dressing for cotton, ‘$1.80 
worth of kainit returned me $19.32 per acre. I am sure 
glad I have found something that will pay my fertilizer 
bill.” 


‘‘Last year I conducted a potash demonstration on two acres of cotton. On both acres 
I applied 400 pounds of 12-4-4 fertilizer and 100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. On one 
of these acres I added 200 pounds of kainit, mixing it with the sulphate of ammonia and 
applying it just after the cotton was chopped out. 

“It rained and I got in the grass. Then, the boll weevil hit me pretty hard. But, in 
spite of all this, my acre of kainit made 276 pounds more seed cotton than the other acre. 

‘*Figuring the kainit at $18.00 a ton and seed cotton at 7 cents per pound, $1.80 worth 
of kainit returned me $19.32 per acre. Figuring it another way, the 200 pounds of kainit 
paid for itself, the 400 pounds of 12-4-4, the sulphate of ammonia, the cost of picking and 
ginning the extra yield of cotton, and in addition left me a profit of 65% on all the money 


I spent for fertilizers. 


I'll say that’s pretty good. 


“This year I am planning to use a top-dresser made of 1,000 pounds of nitrate of s-da 


and 1,000 pounds of muriate of potash to the ton. 


I am sure glad that I have found some- 


thing that will pay my fertilizer bill, because it is a big item with me.” 


Mr. Clenny was one of 40 farmers, in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Mississippi, who tested potash as a 
top-dressing for cotton last season. Just 
after chopping they applied 200 pounds 
of kainit or 100 to 200 parts of muriate 
per acre to part of their crop, in addition 
to their regular fertilizer. 

Each $1 invested in potash top-dress- 
ing returned an average increased yield 
amounting to $8.21 in extra seed cotton. 
The top-dressed plants remained green 
until late in the season, held their fruit 


—J. W. CLENNY, Edison, Ga. 


longer, and withstood dry weather better. 
The top-dressed cotton was easier to pick 
and had a better ratio of lint to seed. 


Try It on Your Farm! 


The method of top-dressing cotton with 
potash is simple. Apply your regular 
cotton fertilizer, and in addition, just 
after chopping apply your potash top- 
dressing. The potash may be mixed with 
your nitrogenous top-dressing’ and ap- 
plied at the same time. 
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